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I  do  tlic  vcrv  l)'..'sl   1   know  how — the  \'crv  bcsi   1  c;m  :  imd  I  mean  to 
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ten  ani^elsswearini;-  I  wa^  ri^ht  would  make  no  difference.  ^ 
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r.  Er^ublirauB   of  3IUittnta.   bplipmng  that  ll|ta.  tl|p  rrntrntiial  yfrar  nf 

ll|p  birtlj  nf  Abral)am  ICinraln.  ta  an  oppnrtuup  anb  awapirioua  timp 

to  amakPii  a  i\\Ql\  arnar  of  butg  in  publtr  affaire  ha  l^rrrby 

forifl  tl?r  ICinroln  ICragup   of  iJUinoia   anb   inuitp   all 

young  mm  lo  ioin   ml^o  brairr  tljp  iSppubliran 

Party  to  rrmain  trur  to  tl^p  ibrala  of  tl^oa? 

ml^o   formrb   it   nnb  hil^o  utial?  tl)p 

^tatp  of  31llinoia  to  maintain 

tljp   l)igl^   atanbarba   art 

bi]  lOinroln  anb  l|ia 

foUomrra. 


OBJECT 

npHE  LINCOLN  LEAGUE  OF  ILLINOIS  is  formed  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  organizing  Lincoln  Posts  throughout 
the  State  to  encourage  and  inspire  men,  especially  young  men,  to  learn 
and  disseminate  his  teachings  and  to  develop  the  growth  and  spread  of 
republican  principles  as  taught  and  practiced  by  the  first  leader  of  the 
party  of  progress,  thereby  inducing  all  young  men  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  Local,  State  and  National  affairs,  to  the  end  that  the  standard  of 
citizenship  may  be  elevated,  and  the  problems  of  today  met  with  the  same 
lofty  purpose  and  unselfish  patriotism  that  inspired  him,  and  that  Illinois, 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  Republicanism,  may  hold  first  rank  among 
the  commonwealths  of  the  nation  in  public  service  and  leadership. 
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First  Annual  Lincoln  League  Banquet. 

Halting  in  the  mighty  march,  of  its  millions,  the  state  of  Illinois, 
on  Feb.  12,  1910,  observed  the  one  hundred  and  lirst  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Commercial  institutions  were  generally  closed  for  the  day,  which 
has  become  a  legal  holiday  observed  tliroughout  the  Nation.  I'robably 
the  largest  demonstration  of  the  evening  of  the  birthday  of  the  great 
emancipator  was  the  h'irst  .Annual  P>anquet  of  the  Lincoln  League  of 
lllip.ois,  held  in  the  Second  Regiment  Armory  of  Chicago,  and  mustering 
an  assemblage  of  at  least  1,000  members  and  guests. 

The  toast-master  was  Frank  R.  Reid,  ])resident  of  the  league. 
Those  at  the  speaker's  table  included  the  following:  J.  McCan  Davis,  H. 
M.  TTobson.  L  C.  Cople\-,  Rev.  I  lenry  IIei)burn.  I'Aerett  L.  Brown, 
(jeorge  W.  Dixon.  James  lulgar  L.rcjwn.  John  .M.  ( "denn.  Col.  John  TL 
(iarritv.  Cheslev  R."  IVrrv.  Col.  L.  P..  Green.  Fdwin  W.  Sims,  L  Pert 
Miller  Judge  A.  J.  Petit.  .\.  P.  Pallou,  William  J.  Pringle.  \\'allace 
G.  Clark,  Isaac  X.  P^iwell.  Capt.  PVank  Rogers,  Robert  Y.  Wallace. 
Capt.  Fred  11.  P.layney.  L.  G  duller,  Capt!  W.  C.  Ramaker.  J.  W. 
Jacobs,  John  Kjellander,  John  V.  Tyrrell,  Charles  W.  lladley,  L.  K. 
Toi-bett.  Chester  .A.  Legg,  Hon.  John  Rose,  George  Woodruff,  Joseph 
II.  Defrees.  IT.  .\.  Stiflwell.  George  T.  Ruckingh.nn,  Judge  O.  N. 
Foote,  Paul  P.  Ilarris.  William  1'.  Lynch,  Flwood  Godman,  John  Ryrnc. 
Xinian  PP  Welch.  Dar.iel  P  Ward.  P.enjamin  Diivis,  A.  Hale  \'alentine. 
W.  J.  .\dams.  I'".dwin  A.  Olson.  I'rank  W.  .She])ard. 

The  scere  at  the  banquet  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
furni.shed  an  in.s])iring  sight  with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  galleries  decorated 
with  .American  flags  and  ];ortraits  of  national  heroes,  and  below,  the  ranks 
of  tables  covered  with  snowy  linen  and  gleaming  with  silver  and  flowers. 
The  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  members  and  gue.sts  joined  the 
Lincf)ln  League  Chorus  under  the  leadershi])  of  Fdward  T.  Clissold.  in 
singing  songs  was  both  inspiring  and  patriotic. 

.\  noteworthy  feature  of  the  ban(|uct  was  the  fact  that  its  attendance 
was  drawn  from  ])ractically  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cities 
nearby  Chicago,  such  as  .Aurora.  I^lgin.  |oliet,  Wheaton,  La(irange.  Hins- 
dale, P>atavia,  Kankakee  and  others,  furnished  large  delegations  of  en- 
thusiastic and  patriotic  citizens,  eager  to  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Lincoln. 
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O,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud! 

By    William    Knox. 

(This  is  said  to  liave  been  Lincoln's   favorite  poem.) 

O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  gra\'e. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid  : 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  Infant's  affection  who  proved. 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest — 
Each,  all,  are  away,  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by  ; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the   living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  head  of  the  King,  that  the  scepter  hath  borne  ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  miter  hath  worn  ; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap : 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed. 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen  ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink  ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling. 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned — ibut  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold  ; 
The.v  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ah  !  they  died — we,  things  that  are  now. 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  ))row, 

And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode. 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain. 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  .song  and  the  dirge. 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  sui-gc. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  ; 
O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
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The  New  State  of  Lincoln 


Hv  John  Tkmplk  (ikaves 


JOHN"   TK.MPLK   (.R.WKS 


l'i\-  all  means,  let  the  l.incoln 
Leai;ue  of  Illinois  kec])  alive  the 
idea  suggested  In-  John  Temple 
(jraves  at  its  lir>t  annual  l)an(iuel 
last  l'"ehruar_\-.  to  form  a  new  Slate 
of  Lincoln  from  ihe  territor\'  of 
New  Mexico. 

Of  the  several  elo(|uent  eulo- 
gies paid  to  tJK'  great  emancipator 
at  this  hantjuet,  none  was  more 
fitting  or  lingered  longer  in  the 
ears  of  its  hearers  than  that  deliv- 
ered hy  the  eloquent  southerner. 

"Dixie    loves    Lincoln    luost." 
was  the  striking  headline  given  to 
its   report    of   the    han(|uet    hy  one 
Chicago  paper,  and  that  statement, 
together    with    the    suggestion    of 
Mr.  ( Iraves,  which  was  endorsed  hy  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  league 
that  the  ])ro])osed  new  State  he  nemed  Lincoln,  were  among  the  striking- 
features  of  the  celehration. 

Mr.  Graves  held  the  undivided  attention  of  his  hearers.  When  he 
arose  to  speak  on  "Lincoln  from  the  Southern  Standpoint."  the  speaker 
disclaimed  all  responsihility  for  the  choice  of  the  topic,  however,  asserting 
that  the  time  tor  different  view  points  in  the  different  sections  has 
long  passed. 

"The  South  has  no  view])oint  of  Lincoln  which  is  not  that  of  the 
Xorth,"  said  Mr.  (iraves.  "We  are  just  as  national  as  is  the  North, 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Lincoln  having  made  us  so.  I'^rom  a  national  stand- 
point we  have  come  to  realize  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  those  immortal 
spirits  who  was  destined  hy  his  inherent  nature  to  live  throughout  the 
ages.  In  his  comhination  of  all  ([ualitie^  and  in  his  conce])t  of  the  pur- 
])ose  and  duty  of  the  citizen  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  our  countrv's 
statesmen. 

"In  our  view  of  Lincoln  in  the  South,  we  are  just  as  national  as 
you  are,  and  I  want  to  bear  you  this  message  from  the  South,  that  it 
was  the  life  of  Lincoln  that  made  us  .so.  If  anything  T  believe  we  even 
bestow  a  warmer  light  of  love  upon  this  great  American  than  vou.  inas- 
much as  we  Southerners  are  warmer  in  om-  alTt'ctions  and  more  effusive 
in  our  hero  worship  than  \-ou  of  the  North.  We  love  Lincoln  because  he 
served  the  defeated  .South  even  better  than  the  triumphant  .Xorth.  and 
had  he  lived  the  horrors  of  the  reconstruction  period  would  ha\e  been 
lightened  if  n.ot  lifted  from  the  prostrate  'Dixie.' 

"The  many  years  that  have  jiassed  since  Lincoln  was  felled  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  Rvery  American  boy  knows  him,  as  he  was 
and  as  he  is  today. 
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"Perhaps  Lincoln  was  not  as  great  an  orator  as  Webster  or  Clay. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  as  great  a  constructive  statesman  as  JeiTerson  or 
Hamilton.  Alaybe  he  was  surpassed  by  r)en  l-'ranklin  in  common  sense. 
Hut  with  the  combination  of  the  qualities  of  all  (»f  tliese,  lie  was  at  once 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 

"I  believe  the  s])len(li(l  courage  that  loved  union  above  faction  an:l 
above  ])rejudice  loved  also  jjrinciple  above  caucus  or  convention.  He 
was  the  hrst  great  independent  and  his  splendid  purpose  and  citizenshij) 
pointed  the  way  to  the  glorious  times  in  which  we  live." 

"If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived  today,  of  all  causes  of  our  time  he 
would  have  linked  himself  with  the  cause  of  peace.  In  this  twentieth 
century  his  great  s])irit  should  enable  us  to  evolve  a  plan  for  universal 
peace.  The  nations  are  sick  of  war  and  the  time  has  come  to  strike  the 
l)low  which  will  make  armaments  and  the  expenditures  of  war  no  longer 
necessary. 

"Tlie  time  has  come  for  real  and  intelligent  monuments  to  this  great 
American.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  will  before  long  come  into  this 
Union  as  a  state.  What  more  appropriate  act  could  be  done  than  to 
welcome  it  under  the  immortal  name  of  Lincoln?" 

JOIN  THE  LINCOLN  LEAGUE. 

Every  young  man  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  become  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  League  and  take  an 
active  part  in  all  public  affairs.  The  l)est  proof  of  appreciation  of  the 
prerogatives  of  American  citizenship  is  their  use.  In  order  to  help  make 
our  state  better  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  be  a  reformer  or  that  you 
make  any  declaration  or  profession  of  patriotism.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  you  consider  fairly  and  intelligently  all  public  issues  and  act  the 
way  you  think  is  best  for  the  public  interest.  Do  not  let  the  solution 
of  public  Cjuestions  or  the  election  of  public  ofificers  go  by  default.  No 
question  submitted  to  the  American  people  is  too  trivial  for  your  con- 
sideration and  vote.  A  great  many  public  questions  have  not  been 
bolved  correctly  because  they  have  not  been  fully  understood.  If  every 
young  man  in  Illinois  will  do  his  part  honestly  and  fairly  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  Illinois  will  again  take  front  rank  among  the  States  of 
this  nation. 

Send  in  your  name  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  and  get  a  few  of  your 
friends  together  to  start  a  Lincoln  Post  in  your  town.  When  you  wish 
to  organize  let  the  Secretary  know  and  he  will  send  you  a  prominent  and 
able  man  to  assist  in  the  organization. 


There  was  an  old  preacher  once  who  told  some  boys  of  the  r>ible 
lesson  he  was  going  to  read  in  the  morning.  The  boys,  finding  the 
])lace,  glued  together  the  connecting  pages.  The  next  morning  he  read 
at  the  bottom  t)f  one  page,  "When  Noah  was  120  years  old  he  took 
unto  himself  a  wife  who  was" — then  turning  the  page,  "140  cubits  long, 
40  cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  inside  and 
out."  He  was  naturally  ]mzzled  at  this.  Lie  read  it  again,  verified  it. 
then  said,  "Why,  friends,  this  is  the  First  time  I  ever  met  this  in  the 
r)ible,  but  I  accept  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  as.sertion  that  we  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made." 
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Wanted— Real  Political  Leadership 

llv  Chester  Arthur  Legg. 
l-'ormcrK-   President  Mmvimtte  C'lul).  Cliicauo. 


CHKSTKR  ARTHUR   LKliC 


rile  nnhiased  observer  nf  pdliti- 
eal  affairs  in  this  eouiitry  during' 
tlie  la^t  (|uarter  of  a  eentur)-  re- 
i^retfull}-  notes,  willi  a  few  promi- 
nent exeeptions,  the  decadenee  of 
w-aI  ])olilicaI  leadt-'r^liip.  (  )\  >kill- 
lul,  cnnnin<^'  masters  of  the  "'pohti- 
cal  ^anie."  as  it  is  ealled.  shrew(] 
in  maujj^iiii^'  the  heat  of  the  "pnl)He 
pulse,"  dexterous  in  (h\'ininj4'  and 
ea])itaHzino-  the  baser  yet  jiotent 
princi])les  whieh  ])ermeate  the 
multitude,  eontent  to  remain  sta- 
tionary e\ee])t  when  ini])elled  to  go 
forward  by  the  h.o])e  of  reward,  or, 
the  fear  of  punishment,  we  have 
liad  many. 

CoiUrast  for  a  UKMuent  tiie 
speetaele  of  this  type  now  dominant  in  i)resent  day  public  affairs  with 
that  other  whieh  Hashes  like  a  meteor  once  in  a  while  even  in  these 
days,  but.  in  times  past  was  a  tixed  star  in  the  political  lirmament, 
li^htint^-  and  leadins^-  by  its  lustre  our  nation's  course  to  its  most  i^lorious 
triumphs.  Call,  if  you  will,  a  muster-roll  of  (nir  i^reat  national  leaders 
of  the  i)ast  and  studv  their  careers.  Does  their  fame  rest  upon  their 
demonstrated  abilit\-  as  "convention  j^ackers"  and  "jjractical  workers  for 
the  partx."  or.  u])on  the  i^reat  ])rincii)les  cU'  patriotism  and  statesmanship 
thev  stood  for  and  often,  if  necessary,  died  for. 

If  I  have  read  history  aric^ht,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  draft 
the  Declaration  of  lnde])endence  not  because  back  in  his  native  common- 
wealth of  X'iri^inia  he  could  "deliver  the  votes"  to  the  Independence 
cau.se,  but.  rather  because  of  his  resplendent  intellectual  attainments  and 
intense  devotion  to  that  cause.  Ag-ain.  the  shot  tired  at  Lexintj-ton  and 
Concord  by  the  Colonial  yeomen  resounded  around  the  world,  the  col- 
onies were  knit  tos^ether  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom  and  the  Con- 
tinental Coui^ress  at  IMiiladelphia  was  convened  to  devise  means  for 
defense  and  to  select  the  leader  of  the  Colonial  Armies.  Did  they  waste 
their  precious  time  in  placatin.;.',-  the  various  commnnwealths  by  selectinj^f 
the  weakest  and  therefore  least  objectionable  individual  in  the  colonies? 
Was  their  concern  to  obtain  a  candidate  wlin  W(»uld  ""run  well."  ret^ard- 
less  of  his  litnos  for  the  ])lace  when  chosen?  \ot  for  a  moment  did 
these  modern  da}-  ])ractices  weiiL^h  with  them,  but.  with  almost  omniscient 
wisdom,  their  one  choice  fell  U])on  him  whose  only  recommendation  was 
personal  character  and  fitness  for  the  work. 

In  a  few  vears  more,  the  war  was  over,  our  independence  was 
achieved  and  the  conclave  met  to  i)erfect  some  form  of  national  govern- 
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nient  To  conserve  what  had  been  already  gained.  As  one  reads  the 
records  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  I7<S7,  who  were  its  recog-- 
nized  leaders,  the  men  wdio  could  proudly  boast  "to  deliver  every  ward" 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Charleston  to  "any  old"  plan  of 
government  adopted,  or,  the  men  whose  patriotism  had  been  tried,  whose 
ideas  had  been  formed  after  ])rofound  thought  and  research,  and  over 
whose  plans  for  the  L'nitjn,  whether  right  or  wrong,  not  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  or   self-interest  hung. 

The  modern  conception  of  a  political  Convention  is  so  intimately 
identified  with  a  gathering  of  self-annointed  "Warwicks,"  convened 
to  play  a  three-days'  game  of  political  chess,  and  where  the  triumphs 
are  won  by  the  most  clever  and  artful  at  the  game,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  allow  our  minds  to  lapse  back  to  one  of  the  greatest  Political  Con- 
ventions ever  held  on  American  soil.  I  refer  to  the  New  York  State 
Convention  of  1788  convened  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Its  rejection  by  New  York  would  have  sounded  its  death-knell. 
The  Convention  was  divided  with  probably  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
opposed  to  its  adoption,  but,  with  hardly  a  single  exception  every  member 
was  actuated  by  what  he  considered  the  public  welfare. 

The  leadership  of  the  Constitutional  party  of  the  Convention  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  small,  young,  nervous,  over-bearing  and  eloquent 
man  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  problem  was  stupendous, 
his  method  inspiring  and  his  triumph  complete.  He  did  not  meet  Clin- 
ton and  Burr  of  the  opposing  faction  in  the  "back  end  of  a  bar-room" 
the  night  before,  and  by  promises  of  a  "generous  slice  of  the  patronage." 
come  into  the  Convention  the  next  day  with  "votes  to  s]Dare  in  his  vest- 
pocket."  He  didn't  send  his  "pet"  emissaries  around  to  the  most  stub- 
officers  of  the  law,"  "swing  them  into  line."  If  he  did,  history  does  not 
so  record  the  facts. 

He  adopted  a  higher  and  nobler  plane  for  his  efforts.  With  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  position,  he  stcwd  boldly  upon  the  platform  of  that  Conven- 
tion and  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  swept 
that  Convention  into  an  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  results  are 
now  a  matter  of  history. 

The  succeeding  years  for  nearly  a  century  are  resplendent  with  the 
triumphs  of  political  leadership.  Every  school  boy  kno^vs  them  by  heart. 
Who  is  not  inspired  by  the  figure  of  Henry  Clay  leading  the  young 
American  nation  to  a  resistance  of  British  aggression  in  181 1,  or,  forcing 
the  adoption  of  the  "American  System"  and  the  development  of  the 
West  by  inland  improvements,  of  Daniel  Webster,  solidifying  public 
sentiment  for  "Liberty  and  Union"  until  the  Country  was  strong  enough 
by  force  of  arms  to  resist  its  dismemberment,  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
battling  alone  for  the  "Right  of  Petition"  in  Congress,  of  diaries  Sumner 
in  the  face  of  bodily  injury  and  death,  a])])ealing  for  the  down-trodden 
slave,  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass  forcing  a  reluctant  Congress  and  jealous 
President  to  accept  his  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  of  Robert  E.  Lee  following 
with  aching-  heart  the  star  of  Secession  and  leading  its  armies  with  blind, 
yet  sublime,  faith  against  the  forces  of  Union,  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
patiently,  unselfishly  and  with  a  true  patriot's  zeal,  bearing  the  nation's 
burdens  and  the  ])eo])le's  woes  through  four  long  years  of  fratricidal  war, 
until  he  had  restored  tlie  Union  to  its  former  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  of  William  McKinley  standing  like  an  oak  through  defeat 
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and  \ictiir\'  f<ir  the  I'rotcction  idea,  of  (irovcr  Cleveland  u])l!i  )ldiiio  |)is 
conviction  that  "|)ul)Hc  office  is  a  ]nil)Hc  trust."  of  that  titanic  einl)odi- 
nient  of  American  ideahsm.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  li.^htins^-  the  hattle  for 
inihxdiiaHsni  and  progress  aL;ain->t  ihe  niahi^n  forces  of  concentrate  1 
and  entrenched  ])riviles4e  and  weaUh. 

The  secret  of  their  power  in  Hfe  and  nndinnned  fame  even  in  de;ith 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  one  and  all  stood  for  a  ^real.  jiara- 
mount  princi])le  Ihroujidiout  their  iiolitical  career.  They  did  not  fritter 
awav  their  time  in  drafting'  platforms  and  puhlic  utterances  to  disguise 
and  confuse  the  threat  issues,  hut.  stood  rather  "four  square  to  every 
wind  that  hlows"  in  advocatini;"  clearly  and  forcihly  the  causes  upon 
which  their  minds  and  hearts  were  set.  Their  purposes  were  higher 
than  the  manipulation  of  conventions,  the  control  of  ])atronai^e.  or  the 
"delivery  of  delei^'ates."  W'hh  them,  the  adoi)tion  or  rejection  of  a 
political  tenet  was  not  ^'overned  by  its  e\'])ediency.  but,  by  its  justice  and 
benefit  to  the  comitry  as  a  whole. 

Tt  is  not  contended  for  a  moment  that  from  the  very  bc.c^inninm-  of 
])arty  government  in  this  country  and  even  in  lui^land,  the  adoption 
of  a  party  ])olicy  has  not  recpiired  the  surrender  of  a  larj^'e  sh^ire  of 
individual  jjrinciples  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ])arty.  This  is  as  it  .should 
be.  A  demand  for  honesty  cannot,  except  b\'  the  most  bigotted  party 
zealot,  be  construed  into  a  justification  of  self-appointed  infallibility. 
Tt  is  stated,  however,  as  a  fact,  which  every  student  of  political  affairs 
knows,  that  in  the  i)ast  th.e  rise  to  ])artv  leadershij:)  was  not  through  the 
mastery  of  the  details  of  "]iractical  politics."  but  through  the  confidence 
of  the  comnumit\-  in  an  indi\'iduars  intelligence,  honesty  and  fitness 
for  public  trust. 

.\d\'ancenient  to  high  |)olitical  otfice  then  w;is  not  in  consideration 
of  "ward  dictatorship"  gained  at  the  sacrilice,  if  necessar}-.  of  every 
])rinciple  of  morality  and  good  citizenship.  It  came,  if  at  all,  through 
the  community's  recognition  of  tmselhsh,  loyal  and  intelligent  iniblic 
service,  or  the  advocac}-  of  some  great  public  cause. 

The  disai)])earance  of  this  high  standard  of  political  leadershi])  has 
had  a  dire  effect  llrst  ujion  the  ])artics  themselves  and  secondly  upon  the 
country,  which  under  our  svstem  of  government  recpiires  strong  nnd 
aggressive  jKilitical  parties.  It  is  well-known  fact  that  nearly  any  indi- 
vidual, or  any  organization  can  get  adherents,  if  he  stands  for  something 
which  the  |)eo])le  recognize  as  worthy  of  their  consideration  and  support. 
In  the  present  state  of  ])art}'  control,  where  the  main  jjrinciple  seem<  to 
be  the  retention  of  offices  for  personal  aggrandizement,  is  it  .any  wonder 
that  the  ranks  nf  the  independent  forces  are  constantly  growing  larger 
and  that  the  only  voters  u])on  whom  the  parties  can  absolutelv  rely  arc 
lite  office  holders  themselves? 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  state  that  the  lines  of  clea\age  between  the 
two  great  jiolitical  parties,  as  now  controlled  an  I  led,  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. I'rom  the  1 'resident's  Cabinet  down  to  the  local  adnn'nistration 
of  tlie  most  obscure  hamlet,  the  ])olitical  principles  differentiating  the 
Republican  from  the  i')emocrat  are  almost  things  of  the  jiast.  This  has 
been  due  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  i)rincipally  because  the  parties 
themselves  have  been  .so  vitally  concerned  w  lib  the  retention  of  the  of^ces. 
that  they  have  com])romised  at  every  turn  the  advocacy  and  application 
of  those  great  party  principles  which  since  their  foundation  have  been  so 
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religiously  guarded.  Aud,  so  long  as  the  "practical  politician"  is  in  con- 
trol, not  only  of  his  own  sphere,  but  of  the  party  leadership  as  well,  so 
long  will  this  condition  exist. 

The  lack  of  strong,  unselfish  and  aggressive  party  leadershi]),  how- 
ever, has  not  sto])pe<l  at  the  loss  of  party  cohesion,  lamentable  as  this 
condition  is.  Its  effect  u])()n  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  most  un- 
fortunate. We  have  not  )'et  reached  that  conception  of  government  where 
we  believe  that  parties  can  be  discarded.  We  still  need  two  great  political 
parties,  the  one  pledged  to  the  adoption  of  a  broad,  definite  policy,  the 
other  in  aggressive  opposition.  (3ut  of  this  contest,  each  equally  sincere 
and  patriotic,  we  have  found  has  come  the  best  results  for  the  country  at 
large. 

When,  however,  there  is  no  definite  principle  and  policy,  except  the 
retention  of  offices,  to  which  the  party  is  pledged,  when  there  are  no 
ideals  which  the  party  will  either  maintain,  or,  accept  defeat,  the  way  is 
ea.sy  for  their  influence  and  domination  by  those  interests  which  ever 
have  sought  personal  benefit  rather  than  the  public  good.  And,  if  we 
deem  the  maintenance  of  those  high  moral  and  political  ideals  by  our 
parties  desirable,  we  must  look  not  to  the  "practical  politicians"  whc>e 
only  means  of  livelihood  lies  in  the  preservation  of  their  "jobs'"  at  any 
cost,  but,  rather  to  those  whose  presence  in  political  affairs  is  explained 
by  the  ambition  to  serve  the  ]Uiblic  and  who  will  retire  from  ])articipa- 
tion  therein  when  that  service  cannot  be  maintained  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  the  country. 

Even  the  most  superficial  observer  of  political  conditions,  however, 
can  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  state  of  affairs  upon  the  political  horizon. 
The  parties  themselves  after  many  blunders  and  much  endeavor  to  resist 
the  forces  of  reform,  have  clearly  seen  that  offices,  public  contracts, 
"slush  funds"  and  patronage  cannot  keep  a  party  intact  where  high,  moral 
principles  and  civic  jmrposes  are  absent.  They  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  "organization"  may  insure  the  triumph  of  good  causes  but,  can  never 
continue  in  force  indefinitely  vicious  policies.  The  tendency  to  seek  their 
national,  state  and  municipal  leaders  from  the  highest  types  in  the  body 
politic  is  already  apparent  with  the  accompanying  tendency  to  restrict  the 
"ward  heeler"  to  that  sphere  which  by  temperament,  eflucation  and  train- 
ing he  can  best  occupy. 

The  movement  to  a  higher  standard  of  citizenshijj  through.out  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  decidedly  pronounced  and  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  reform  in  party  methods  to  which  reference 
lias  just  been  made.  Whereas,  the  trend  for  many  years  had  been  toward 
the  further  entrenchment  of  ])rivilege,  the  po])ular  demand  now  is  for  a 
deeper  and  broader  democracy  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  Causes  ad- 
vanced for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
particular  locality,  or,  interest,  are  now  made  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, due  to  the  rise  of  a  higher  order  of  citizenship  and  civic  conscience. 

The  ])eo])le  now  are  demanding  more  of  their  representatives  than 
the  routine  oljtaining  of  patronage  and  ap])ropriations.  They  demand 
that  his  ])()litical  ideas  be  modern,  that  his  service  be  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic with  the  demands  of  the  masses,  that  his  heart  and  soul  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  consummation  of  those  causes  whicli  are  "destined  to  win 
because  they  deserve  to  win." 

To  the  young  men  of   lUinois  and   to  the  members  of  the   f.incoln 
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Lea.^iie.  these  observations  are  specilicall)-  addressed.  In  your  liands  lliis 
great  cause  is  placed,  to  win,  or,  lose,  with  it  in  exact  proportion  to  your 
courage,  your  loyalty  and  yoin-  civic  fervor.  Many  of  our  sister  states 
have  set  the  example.  New  ^'ork^  Indiana,  Wiscon.sin,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  several  more  have  answered  the  call  for  high  political  endeavor  and 
by  the  vigor  of  young  niarihood.  inspired  by  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
past  and  ho])es  for  the  future,  have  swe])t  the  ])olitical  decks  clean  and 
are  now  sailing  the  good  old  ship,  boldly  and  conlldently  in  the  deep 
waters  of  popular  respect. 

It  is  said  that  when  one  of  the  old  "fossils"  of  the  New  \'ork  Re- 
pul)lican  organization  looked  upon  the  s])ectacle  of  llughes  in  the  Gover- 
nor's chair  and  h^lihu  Root  as  L  nited  States  Senator  and  State  leader, 
he  was  led  to  remark  "It  is  too  bad  that  in  these  days  we  pass  over  the 
old  party  workers."  Wake  up!  old  Rip  \'an  Winkle,  the  times  have 
changeil.  the  scenes  have  shifted  and  you  are  appealing  to  the  conditions 
that  are  gone.  We  now  deniand  more  than  "parly  loyalty"  as  the  quali- 
fication for  ])olitical  leaders.  We  demand  tli(i>e  actuated  by  purposes 
for  the  national  good. 

I  lere  is  the  great  State  of  Illinois  growing  ra])idly  to  the  foremost 
place  among  the  states  in  ])opulation,  industry,  education  and  wealth, 
lias  the  ])r()gress  in  political  methods  and  leaderslii])  kept  jiace  wilb 
them?  .\11  our  jiolitical  leaders,  so-called,  have  not  been,  nor  are  they 
corrui)t.  or  dishonest.  I'ut  it  is  a  fact  that  not  for  almost  a  generation 
has  the  State  of  Illinois  produced,  or  recognized  a  man  who  has  im- 
jiressed  his  personality  upon  the  nation,  or  has  contributed  in  but  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  moulding  of  national  thought  and  national  policies. 
Tile  past  with  its  Lincoln,  Dugiass  and  Logan  should  be  the  brightest 
torches  to  noble,  splendid  and  patriotic  service.  Whether  the  future  shall 
remain  that  of  reflected  glory,  or  the  proud  consciousness  of  signal  polit- 
ical achievement,  rests  in  its  last  analysis  with  the  young  men  of  Illinois. 


Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again 

The  eternal  years  of  (iod  are  hers; 
I'.ut   h.rror,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain 

And  dies  among  her  worshi])pers. 

While  Lincoln  was  riding  one  day  in  his  carriage  to  the  vSoldier's 
1  lome.  a  regiment  was  marching  along  the  street.  He  sto])ped  his  driver 
and  got  out  and  stood  watching  it  march.  Mnall\-  he  said  to  one  of  the 
!iien  marching  who  did  not  know  who  was  talking,  "What  is  this?" 
(meaning  what  regiment).  The  man  never  sto])ped  marching.  sim])l\- 
answered:     ".\  regiment,  you  darned  old  fool,  what  do  you  think  it  is.'" 

O 


On  behalf  of  all  our  people,  on  behalf  no  less  of  the  honest  man  ot 
means  than  of  the  honest  man  who  earns  each  day's  livelihood  by  that 
day's  sweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  honesty  in  business 
and  politics  alike,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  big  things  and  in  little  things; 
upon  just  and  fair  dealings  as  between  mrm  and  man. 

TiiiioDoKK  Ro<)Si:vi-;r.T. 
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United  States  Secret  Service 

By  Hon.  Thomas  I.  Porter, 
Cliief  l/nited. Secret  Service,  Chicago  Division. 


HON.  THOMAS  I.  PORTER 


After  many  years  of  ex]jerieiice 
in  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
looking-  after  counterfeiters,  T  am 
able  to  state  that  counterfeitino-. 
like  trouble,  comes  in  showers,  and 
tliat  an}'  (me  who  engages  in  count- 
erfeiting the  money  of  the  United 
States  deliljerately  goes  out  look- 
ing for  trouble,  and  usually  finds 
it.  If  counterfeiters  could  make 
s])urious  money  and  hoard  it,  and 
count  upon  same  as  so  much  CASH 
they  could  get  rich,  and  run  little 
risk  of  being  apprehended.  TUit 
counterfeit  money  stored  away  is 
of  no  more  value  than  chips  of 
metal  or  slips  of  blank  ])aper ;  and 
a  person,  if  cautious,  may  make 
ever  so  much  of  it  with  im])unity.  though  when  he  is  putting  the  "queer" 
stuff  into  circulation  every  ])iece  he  utters  or  passes  makes  him  liable 
to  arrest  and  prosecution.  During  the  ten  years  ending  June  30th,  1909, 
over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  counterfeit  paper  money  have  been 
captured  or  secured  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  and  destroyed, 
and  nearly  the  same  amount  of  counterfeit  coin,  and  over  four  thousand 
persons  have  been  arrested  for  counterfeiting,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  have  been  convicted.  Counterfeiters  are  believed  to  be  a 
dangerous  class  of  people  to  deal  with,  but  they  are  not.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  officer  is  killed  or  even  hurt  in  arresting  a  counterfeiter,  and 
more  seldom  that  a  counterfeiter  kills  or  hurts  an  officer.  I  h.ave  par- 
ticipated in  many  arrests  of  counterfeiters  and  have  never  been  killed, 
not  even  cnce.  People  who  ])ass,  utter  or  "shove"  counterfeit  money 
usually  do  their  work  in  the  evening,  and  among  small  stores  and  shops 
where  women  and  children  are  behind  the  counters,  because  the  counter- 
feiter figures  that  women  and  children  are  not  so  liable  to  detect  the 
character  of  the  money  ofifered.  This  is  doubly  mean  on  the  part  of 
the  counterfeiter  as  lie  takes  the  advantage  of  the  shopkeeper's  ignorance 
and  causes  loss  to  fall  on  those  who  can  illy  afford  it.  People  who  make 
or  ])ass  spurious  money  are  not  honest,  nor  are  they  truthful,  and  T  have 
never  seen  one  yet  wlio  was  willing  to  go  to  prison  after  being  caught 
and  convicted.  It  happens  frequently  that  men  are  convicted  several 
times  for  counterfeiting,  though  it  would  seem  that  one  time  would  be 
enough.  All  denominations  of  coins  are  counterfeited,  from  pennies  up 
to  $20  gold  pieces,  but  G(H)I)  counterfeit  coins  made  of  base  metal  are 
seldom  seen  ;  base  metal  coins  are  easily  detected  by  experienced  hanrllers 
of  money.     There  are  some  counterfeit  coins  made  of  silver,  but  not 
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many,  and  'I'll  ICY  arc  not  so  easily  detected.  I  have  never  seen  a 
counterfeit  silver  coin,  made  of  silver,  so  perfect  that  it  could  not  be 
detected.  Silver  cannot  he  molded  into  coins  like  base  metal,  as  it  re- 
(juires  a  much  greater  dej^ree  of  heat  to  melt  it,  and  when  melted  and 
jjoured  into  a  mold  it  is  porous  and  liij^hter  than  when  struck  with  a  die. 
A  counterfeiter's  aim  is  to  make  a  piece  of  money  which  will  pass  muster 
OXE  time,  and  after  that  he  cares  no  more  about  it.  The  smaller  denom- 
inations of  paper  money  are  more  frequently  counterfeited  than  the 
lars^er,  because  notes  above  the  denomination  of  twenty  dollars  are  more 
closely  examined  than  smaller  notes,  and  besides  small  stores  and  shoj^s 
are  not  apt  to  be  able  to  make  change  when  a  larj^^e  bill  is  presented. 
The  best  way  to  learn  to  detect  counterfeit  paj^er  money  is  to  become 
familiar  with  (lENUIN'b'  money.  Counterfeit  notes  are  XI^X'ER  made 
just  like  genuine  notes,  therefore  if  one  is  familiar  with  GENITXE 
notes,  when  a  counterfeit  is  presented  it  is  recognized  at  once  as  a 
stranger  and  not  a  friend  or  neighbor. 


A  LINCOLN  INCIDENT. 

There  is  an  unsolved  mystery  connected  v.'ith  the  photo  of  Lincoln 
appearing  with  whiskers.  The  names  of  iNIcNulty,  lUitler,  and  (ierman. 
all  photographers  of  Springlield,  are  associated  with  it.  and  friends  of 
each  claim  the  honors.  It  was  taken  at  Springfield  a  few  days  before 
Lincoln  left  for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated. 

When  the  nomination  was  made  at  Chicago,  Lincoln  did  not  wear  a 
beard.  A  little  girl  of  Westfield,  X.  ^'..  wrote  and  told  him  that  he  would 
look  better  if  he  grew  a  beard.  W'liether  for  this  or  some  other  reason, 
he  discharged  his  barber.  While  enroute  for  Washington,  the  train 
sto])])ed  at  \\'esthel(l  and  after  his  brief  address,  Lincohi  said  he  had  a 
little  friend  in  town  b\-  the  name  of  (irace  liedell,  and  if  she  was  in  the 
audience  he  would  like  to  see  her.  The  girl  heroine  was  carried  to  the 
platform  and  Lincoln  gras])ed  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Rubbing 
his  beard  against  her  face  lie  said  :  "( Irace,  nou  see  1  have  let  ni\'  whisker.s 
grow  for  you." 

To  the  Members  of  the  Liiieolii  Leir^iie — 

The  Lincoln  League  of  Illinois  and  the  ])rinciples  for  which  it 
>tands  must  live  or  die  acconling  to  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  or 
the  lack  of  those  (jualities.  with  which  it>  members  advocate  and  strive 
for  the  success  of  this  organization  and  those  princii)les  We  must 
either  go  forward  or  backward;  we  cannot  stand  still.  As  a  noted  writer 
has  ai)tly  said,  "Jt  matters  not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  moving."  So  if  the  Lincoln  League  is  to  succeed  its 
membershi])  must  constantly  be  increased  aufl  recruited  from  among  the 
young  citizens  of  Illinois.  bLach  meiuber  of  this  organization  should 
constitute  him.self  a  recruiting  committee  of  one,  and  earnestly  urge  all 
those  of  his  friends  eligible  to  membership  to  join  the  League.  The 
obtaining  of  new  members  should  be  an  easy  matter.  a>  we  believe  that 
a  simple  statement  of  the  objects  and  pur]ioses  of  thi>  organization  will 
result  in  obtaining  a^  members,  nine  out  of  every  ten  \oung  men  who 
are  api)roached  on  the  subject.     So,  Lincoln  Ivcaguers.  to  work! 
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The  First  Meeting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

\\y   1"'ki:i)i:rk  K   Dknt  Grant, 
]\rcij()r-(kneral    I'nitcd    States    Army. 

It  was  my  ijreat  j^ood  fortune  to  he  with  my  father,  close  at  his  side, 
much  of  the  time  during-  the  Civil  War.  when  I  had  th.e  opportunity  of 
seeinjj;-  and  listening  to  many  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  men,  who 
were  loyally  servings  their  country  durini;"  the  great  struggle;  thus  I  had 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  seeing  and  meeting  our  revered  and  martyred 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  looking  back  to  those  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  I  have  distinct 
personal  recollections,  of  the  first  two  meetings  between  I'resident  Lincoln 
and  my  father,  (ieneral  I'.  S.  (Jrant.  These  two  occasions  scjm  to  my 
mind,  the  most  momentous  and  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  nation, 
as  these  meetings  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  great  struggle 
for  the  existence  of  our  Nation. 

The  principal  and  determined  efforts  of  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  L  nion,  which, 
naturally,  could  not  be  accomjilished.  without  the  success  of  the  I'nion 
armies,  in  the  field.  I'p  to  the  .Spring  of  1864.  the  jirogress  of  the  Civil 
W^ar  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  ])eop]e  of  the  North,  and  little  suc- 
cess had  been  accom])lished.  exce])t  in  the  \iclories  at  Donelsou.  \  icks- 
burg  and  Chattanooga. 

After  the  campaign  of  Chattanooga,  the  President  and  the  people  ol 
the  United  States,  turned  impidsively  to  General  Grant  as  the  leader  of 
the  L'nion  .Armies,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  reviving  for 
him  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  which  grade  had  died  with  Wash^ 
ington  (though  Scott  had  held  it  by  brevet).  The  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  received  the  bill  with  a])plause  They 
made  no  concealment  of  their  wishes,  and  recommended  Grant  by  name, 
for  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  general.  The  bill  passed  the  House  by 
a  two-thirds  majority,  and  the  Senate,  with  only  six  dissenting  votes. 

President  Lincoln  seemed  imi)atient  to  ]nit  (Jrant  in  this  high  grade. 
and  said  he  desired  to  do  so  to  relieve  himself  from  the  res])onsibilities 
of  managing  the  military  forces.  He  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
and  General  (irant,  who  was  in  Nashville,  received  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  re])ort  in  person  at  Washington.  In  compliance  with 
this  order,  he  left  Chattanooga  on  March  5th  for  Washington,  takin,g 
with  him  some  members  of  hi'^  staff  M\-  father  also,  allowed  me  to  ac- 
com])any  him  there,  I  having  been  witli  him  during  the  X'icksburg  cam- 
|)aign  and  at  Donelson.  Tie  reached  Washington  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  7th,  and  went  direct  to  Willards  Hotel,  .\fter  making  our  toilets, 
my  father  took  me  with  him,  to  the  hotel  dining  room;  there  I  remember 
seeing  at  th.e  table  next  to  where  we  were  seated  some  persons  who  seemed 
curious,  and  who  began  to  whisper  to  each  other.  After  several  moments 
f)ne  of  the  gentlemen  present  attracted  attention  by  striking  on  the  table 
with  his  knife,  and  when  silence  was  secured,  he  arose  and  announced  to 
the  assembled  diners,  that  he  had  "the  honor  to  inform  them,  that  the 
hero  of  Donelson,  \'icksbur,g  and  Chattanooga.  General  C  S.  Grant,  is 
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present  in  this  room  with  you."  A  shout  arose  "Grant!  Grant!  Grant!, 
and  people  sprano^  to  their  feet  wild  with  excitement,  and  three  cheers 
were  proposed,  which  were  given  with  wild  enthusiasm.  My  father  arose 
and  bowed,  and  the  crowd  began  to  surge  around  him ;  after  that  dining 
became  impossible,  and  an  informal  reception  was  held  for  perhaps  three- 
([uarters  of  an  hour,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  crowd  as- 
sembling, my  father  left  the  dining  room  and  retired  to  his  apartments. 
All  this  scene  was  most  vividly  impressed  upon  my  youthful  mind. 

Senator  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Ex-Secretary  of  War. 
soon  called  at  Willard's  Hotel  for  my  farther,  and  accompanied  him, 
with  his  staff,  to  the  White  House,  where  President  and  ]\Irs.  Lincoln 
were  holding  a  reception. 

A.S  my  father  entered  the  drawing  room  door  at  the  White  House, 
the  other  visitors  fell  back  in  silence,  and  President  Lincoln  received  my 
father  most  cordially,  taking  both  his  hands,  and  saying  "I  am  most 
delighted  to  see  you,  General."  L  myself,  shall  never  forget  this  first 
meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Grant.  It  was  an  impressive  affair,  for  there, 
stood  the  Executive  of  this  great  Nation  welcoming  the  commander  of  its 
armies.  I  see  them  now  before  me,  Lincoln,  tall,  thin,  and  impressive, 
with  deeply  lined  face,  and  his  strong  sad  eyes ;  Grant  compact,  of  good 
size,  but  looking  small  beside  the  President,  with  his  broad  square  head 
and  compressed  lips' — decisive  and  resolute.  This  was  a  thrilling  moment, 
for  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men,  was  the  destiny  of  our  country.  Their 
work  was  co-operation,  for  the  preservation  of  our  great  nation,  and  for 
the  liberty  of  man.  They  remained  talking  together  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Grant  passed  on  into  the  East  Room,  with  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  and  cheered  him  wildly  and  all  present  were  eager  to  press 
his  hand.  The  guests  present  forced  him  to  stand  upon  a  sofa,  insisting 
that  he  could  be  better  seen  by  all.  I  remember  that  my  father,  of  whom 
they  wished  to  make  a  hen^  blushed  most  modestly  at  these  enthusiastic  at- 
tentions ;  all  present,  jcjining  in  expressions  of  affection  and  applause.  Soon 
a  messenger  reached  my  father  calling  him  back  to  the  side  of  Airs. 
Lincoln,  and  with  her,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  reception  rooms  followed 
by  President  Lincoln,  whose  noble,  rugged  face  beamed  with  pleasure  and 
gratification. 

When  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  them  to  speak  privately. 
President  Lincoln  said  to  my  father:  'T  am  to  formally  present  you, 
your  commission  tomorrow  morning  at  lo  o'clock,  and  knowing,  Gen- 
eral, your  dread  of  speaking,  I  have  written  out  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  will  read  it  and  it  will  only  be  four  or  five  sentences.  I  would  like 
you  to  say  something  in  reply,  which  will  soothe  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
among  the  officers  and  be  encouraging  to  the  Nation."  Thus  spoke 
this  great  and  noble  peacemaker  to  the  General  who  so  heartily  coincided 
with  him  in  sentiments  and  work  for  union  and  peace. 

When  the  reception  was  over  at  the  White  House,  my  father  re- 
turned to  W^illard's  Hotel,  where  a  great  crowd  was  again  assembled 
to  greet  him,  and  remained  with  him  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
After  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  my  father  sat  down  and  wrote  what 
he  intended  to  say,  the  following  day,  in  receiving  his  commission  pro- 
moting him  to  the  lieutenant  generalcy  and  to  the  command  of  the  Union 
Armies. 

Father  proceeded  to  the  White  House  a  few  minutes  before  lo 
o'clock   the   next   morning,  permitting   me   to  accompany   him.      Upon 
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arrivino;^  there.  General  Grant  and  his  staff  were  ushered  into  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  which  I  remeniher  was  the  room  imnie(hately  above  what  is 
known  now  as  the  (ireen  Room  of  the  Executive  Matision.  There,  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  were  asseml)I(l.  and  after  a  short  and  informal 
g"rectins^',  all  standing',  the  President  faced  ( ieneral  ( Irant.  and  from  a 
sheet  of  pajier  read  the  following: 

"General  (Irant:  The  Xation's  appreciation  of  what  you  lia\e  <lone, 
and  its  reliance  ui)on  you  for  what  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  existing 
great  struggle,  are  now  ])resented,  with  this  commission  constituting  you 
lieutenant-general  in  tlic  army  of  the  I'nited  States.  With  this  high 
honor  devolves  upon  you  al>o  a  corrcs])onding  res])ousii)ility.  As  the 
country  herein  trusts  you,  >o  under  (rod.  it  will  sustain  \-ou.  I  scarcely 
need  to  add.  that  with  what  I  here  sjieak  goes  my  hearty  concurrence." 

.M  V  father  taking  from  liis  ])ocket  a  sheet  of  ])a])er  containing  the 
words  that  he  had  written  the  night  before,  read  (|uietl\  and  modestly, 
to  the  {'resident  and  his  Cabinet: 

"Mr.  President.  I  acce])t  the  commission  with  gratitude  t'or  the  high 
honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought 
in  so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor, 
not  to  disai)point  your  ex])ectations.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  re^jxin- 
sibilities  now  devolving  ui)on  me.  and  1  know  tliat  if  th.ey  are  met,  it 
will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  aboxe  all  to  the  fa\or  of  the  I 'roviilence, 
which  leads  both  nati<ms  and  men." 

I're.Nident  Pincoln  seemed  to  l)e  ])rofoundl_\  lia])py.  and  (Ieneral  (Irant 
deeply  gratified.  It  was  a  supreme  mcment,  when  these  two  ])atriots 
shook  hands  in  conlirming  the  compact  th:it  was  to  linish  our  terrible 
Civil  War  and  to  save  our  united  countrw  and  to  gi\e  us  a  nation,  witlioiU 
master  and  without  a  slave. 

l-'rom  the  time  of  these  meetings,  the  friend>liip  l)etween  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  father  was  most  close  and  loyal.  President  Lincoln  seemed 
to  have  absolute  conlidcnce  in  (ieneral  (irant,  and  my  father  always 
spoke  of  the  President  with  the  deepest  admiration  and  affection.  Tlr' 
affection  and  loval  confidence  was  maintained  between  them  until  their 
lives  ended. 

1  feel  deei)ly  grateful  to  have  been  present  when  tliese  two  pal  riot  > 
met,  on  the  occasion  when  thev  lo\all\'  pronnsed  one  another  to  pri'<erve 
the  I  nion  at  all  costs. 

1  ])reserve,  always  as  a  treasure,  in  my  h.ome.  a  large  bronze  medal- 
lion, which  was  designed  by  a  distinguished  artist  at  the  re([uest  of  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  U])on  the  ha]ipy  termination  of  our  great 
Civil  War,  and  which  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Cpou  this  bronze 
medallion  are  three  faces,  in  relief,  with  the  superscription:  '■Washington 
the  i'^ather,  Lincoln  the  .Savior  and  (Irant  the  Preserver,"  emblematic 
of  a  great  ;md  patriotic  trinilv. 

fMajor-General  Fndrrick  D.  GmiU,  United  Statos  Army,  is  tho  .son  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  Rratliiatcd  from  tlie  TInited  Stales  Military  Academy  in  the 
<Mass  of  1871  and  served  in  (lie  lAxirtli  Cavalry  tinUI  Oetober,  ISSl.  wlien  lie  resigned, 
lie  returned  to  (lie  military  serviec  May  1(!.  ISitS,  to  serve  as  Colonel  of  the  14th 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  \v;us  ar>pointed  a  Hripadier  (Jenf-ral  of  Volunteers  May 
1'7.  189S.  in  wiiieh  office  he  served  in  Porto  Ricf)  and  the  I'hillppine  Islands  until 
I-'ebruary  28.  lltoi.  when  he  vacated  liis  commission  by  accepting  appoiiilment  as 
rtrigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  promoted  to  Uie  srade  of  Major-Gen- 
cral  Kebrnary  fi,  190(;.  and  is  now  tiie  second  senior  odicei-  in  the  army.  While  out 
of  the  military  ser\ice  General  Grant  was  U.  S.  Minister  al  \'ienna  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  Police  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New   York. — lOditor. ] 
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HARRY  L.    BIRD 


Illinois'  Opportunity  and  Duty 

Vjy  Harry  L.  Pjird, 

Secretary,  Le.yislative  Voters  League  of  Illinois. 

The  younger  generation  of  vot- 
ers in  Jllinois  now  b.ave  a  chance 
to  hel])  do  a  work  which  their 
l)re(lecessors  failed  to  do,  namely, 
to  clean  up  the  state  legislature. 
The  old  "Senate  combine"  has  been 
smashed,  to  be  sure,  but  though 
the  tone  of  the  state  senate  has 
been  raised,  the  lower  house  still 
remains  "lower"  in  more  senses 
than  one,  as  recent  sensational 
revelations  seem  to  indicate. 

So  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned, 
the  most  important  cjuestion  of  the 
day  is  the  improvement  of  its  leg- 
islature, and  the  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  this  was  never  bet- 
ter than  at  present.  Disclosures 
made  in  the  tirst  instance  by  the  Chicago  press  in  connection  with  the 
senatorial  election  scandal  and  reinforced  by  subsequent  testimony  before 
the  grand  juries  of  Cook  and  Sangamon  counties,  have  awakened  the 
public  to  the  necessity  for  vigorous  action.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name 
any  names  or  throw  mud  at  particular  individuals  in  order  to  make  the 
point  clear,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  Assembly  is  under  general 
suspicion  and  several  persons  have  already  been  incriminated. 

Years  ago,  Chicago  had  the  same  experience  locally  with  the  old  "gray 
wolves"  of  the  city  council,  but  after  persistent  and  systematic  effort 
succeeded  in  ridding-  itself  of  practically  all  of  the  disreputable  alder- 
men ;  consequently  it  is  natural  that  this  city  should  take  the  lead  in  an 
effort  to  do  for  the  state  what  was  done  for  the  city. 

This  is  the  work  that  the  Legislative  Voters  League  is  attempting 
to  do.  The  league  originated  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  having  for 
its  primary  object  the  betterment  of  the  legislative  delegation  from 
Cook  county,  but  it  has  since  broadened  the  sphere  of  its  activities  and 
is  now  a  state-wide  organization  v^ith  directors  in  Jacksonville,  Rock- 
ford,  Peoria  and  other  points.  Advisory  councils  have  been  organized 
or  are  being  organized  in  each  senatorial  district,  and  public  co-opera- 
tion is  solicited. 

Local  correspondents  are  desired  in  every  i)art  of  the  state.  These 
correspondents  will  be  expected  to  furnish  reliable  information  concern- 
ing political  conditions  and  legislative  candidates  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  volunteers  are  wanted.  The  Advisory  Councils  will  be  re- 
cruited from  these  correspondents.  Names  of  corresj^ondents  will  not 
be  disclosed  where  so  requested.  Party  affiliations  are  not  important  so 
long  as  the  correspondent  is  patriotic  and  able  to  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  rather  than  that  of  mere  partisan 
advantage.     Names  of  men  of  this  character  are  desired  and  mav  be 
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sent  to  tlie  Leag"ues'  headcjuarters.  Room  1634,  143  Dearborn  Street. 
Persons  whoso  time  will  not  permit  them  to  render  personal  service  to 
the  leai;iie  are  invited  to  enroll  as  members  ui)on  payment  of  nominal 
membershi])  dues;  two  dollars  or  ten  dollars,  dejiendini^'  upon  whether 
the  membershi])  is  of  the  associate  or  sustaininjn'  class. 

I'.riedv  stated,  the  purpose  of  llie  leau^ne  is  to  furnish  information 
and  to  i^ixe  an  effective  vehicle  for  the  average  citizen  to  make  hi> 
intlnencc  felt  upon  the  side  of  i^'ood  i^overnment.  Militant  j^ood  citi- 
zenship in  the  opinion  of  the  leai^ue  does  not  mean  blind  political 
])artisanship. 

Several  causes  have  ojierated  to  keep  back  the  lej^islature  of  the 
otherwise  progressive  State  of  Illinois,  the  chief  reason  bein^g  the  system 
of  minority  re]:)resentation  or  cumulative  votint^'  which  was  enthroned  in 
the  state  constitution  some  forty  years  at;"o.  The  idea  was  g'ood  in 
theory  but  was  not  sufficiently  safei^uarded.  and  in  ])ractice  has  proved 
a  most  dismal  failure,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  makes  it  jxissible  to  have 
le,gislative  choices  cut  and  dried  in  advance  of  the  election,  owini^  to  the 
fact  that  in  few  or  none  of  the  districts  are  full  tickets  nominated.  In 
republican  districts,  two  republicans  and  one  democrat  are  nc^minated. 
and  in  democratic  districts  two  democrats  and  one  republican  for  a 
total  of  three  seats. 

At  the  last  legislative  election,  in  thirty-four  of  the  hfty-one  sena- 
torial districts— exactly  two-thirds — the  voters  were  practically  disfran- 
chised as  to  their  votes  for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state  through  the  nnitual  agreement  or  common  action  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  two  major  ])arties  in  ])lacing  upon  the  ]M-imar\  ballot  not 
''V^ote  for  three."  but  "\ Ote  for  two"  or  "XOte  for  one."  thereb\ 
limiting  the  total  number  of  their  nominations  to  three  men  for  three 
seats,  and  thus  doing  away  w'th  all  possibilitx'  of  a  contest  or  choice  bv 
voters  at  the  polls. 

The  ]:)resent  primary  law.  under  which  state-wide  primaries  will 
be  held  on  September  15th  ne.xt.  contains  a  provision  making  it  jjossible 
to  continue  this  disfranchisement  by  giving  to  the  senatorial  committee- 
men ])ower  to  limit  the  number  of  tlieir  candidates  for  the  House  to 
less  than  three,  (three  being  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  lilled  in 
each  district),  and  thereliy  continue  the  notorious  bi-partisan  combine 
which  has  disgraced  the  Illinois  legislature. 

This  situation  is  not  new  in  the  state,  but  it  has  grown  more  flagrant 
through  years  of  toleration.  The  only  remed\  short  of  a  constitutioTi 
amendment  is  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  xdtt'rs  of  each  dis- 
trict wh.ereby  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parly  organi- 
zations to  compel  the  managers  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  legisla- 
tive nominations  to  permit  a  genuitie  freedom  of  choice  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  major  parties  having  it  in  their  power  to 
limit  the  number  of  nominations  should  allow  a  full  ticket  which  would 
mean  three  nominations  by  each  party;  or.  if  this  is  considered  too  radical 
a  ste]).  then  the  total  should  be  not  less  than  fiiur  (  Itherwise.  old  parties 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  voters  turn  to  the  candidati-s  of  the  minor 
parties  or  to  indei)endent   candidacies   for  relief. 

ilaiiy  L.  IJird  is  the  newly  elected  secretary  of  the  Lcfrislative  Voters  LeaRiic  of  I  Hi 
iiois  of  wliich  .Mr.  Clifford  VV.  Harnes  of  Cliicajjo  aii.i  Lake  Forest  is  the  |)resideiit.  Mr. 
Bird  is  a  lawyer  and  former  iiewsoaper  man.  and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial ilcpartment  of  the  City  of  ChicaKo.  Ife  is  a  nicniher  of  the  Hamilton  an<l  Citv  Clubs 
of    Chicago    and    other    civir    organizations,      lie   \vns  horn   in   Wisconsin   and  educated   in    Mlinois. 
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The  Great  Wigwam  Convention  in  Chicago 

6,  1860 


May 


By  George  Stephens, 
Editor  Aurora,  111.,  Daily  Beacon. 

Long'  before  the  Republican  National  Convention  met  in  Chicago 
on  May  i6,  1860,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  to  be  a  remarkable  affair. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  initial  aj^pearance  of  a  national  convention 
in  the  west.  Cincinnati  had  had  one  before,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  great  event  was  to  come  still  further  west.  The  west  was  com- 
ing to  the  front  because  a  new  star  had  arisen  in  the  political  firmament 
and  strangely  enough  its  rays  were  seen  in  the  western  sky  long  before 
they  were  in  the  eastern  horizon.     That  star  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  same  day  that  Illinois  newspapers  commenced  to  publish 
the  call  for  county  conventions  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  state  and 
they  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  there  appeared  an  account  of 
Mr.  Lincolns  first  appearance  of  note  in  the  east.  Perhaps  it  will  help 
to  make  the  situation  clear  by  quoting  from  an  editorial  of  the  Aurora, 
Illinois.,  Beacon  of  March  8,  1860: 

"The  time  was  wdien,  of  necessity,  a  man  wdio  was  a  candidate  for 
any  very  prominent  place  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  must 
show  himself  in  New  York  City.  But  now,  westward  the  star  of  empire 
has  so  taken  its  way  that  the  first  question  with  the  party  making  the 
nomination  is,  "What  will  the  Mississippi  Valley  say?" 

That  New  York  City  herself  was  equally  impressed  with  Lincoln 
is  shown  in  the  same  article,  when  a  description  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
at  Cooper  LTnion  is  republished  from  the  New  York  Tribune  which  was 
very  complimentary  to  Douglas  and  very  favorable  to  Bates. 

"The  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  the  Tribune,  "was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  convincing  political  arguments  ever  made  in  this 
city,  and  was  addressed  to  a  crowded  and  most  appreciative  audience. 
Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster,  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger 
assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city.  No  man  ever 
before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York 
audience.  Mr.  Lincoln  speaks  for  the  Republican  cause  tonight  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  speak  once  more  in  Connecticut 
before  he  sets  his  face  homeward." 

And  then,  equal  to  any  modern  advertising,  the  Tribune  article 
closes,  "We  shall  soon  issue  this  speech  in  pamjjhlet  form  for  cheap 
circulation." 

A  week  later  we  find,  "Hon.  A.braham  Lincoln,  since  his  great  effort 
in  New  York  City,  has  spoken  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  also  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  He  is  doing  Yeomen  service,  but  the 
yeomanry  will  be  making  him  their  best  returns." 

Thus  we  find  Lincoln's  star  of  destiny  leading-  him  to  the  east  just 
as  the  star  of  our  western  empire  was  moving  westward.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  national  convention  at  Qiicago  appeared  to  stir  the  state 
for  we  find  in  an  announcement  of  the  Illinois  Republican  state  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Decatur,  May  9,  that  arrangements  were  being  made 
to  accommodate  large  crowds.     "A  hall  is  being  erected,"   it  was  an- 
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nounced,  "fifty  feet  wide  and  120  lonii'  in  imitation  of  that  to  he  erected 
in  Chicago.  Tlie  citizens  of  Decatur  will  vie  with  each  other  in  i;ivin,c: 
delegates  the  best  of  treatment  and  faro  at  the  most  liberal  rates." 

At  that  convention  Abraliam  Lincoln  was  endorsed  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  the  ]>residency.  lie  was  called  the  "rail  splitter," 
and  it  was  in  this  convention  that  he  was  called  U])on  for  the  short  s])eech 
which  cinched  the  hacking  of  the  Illinois  delegation  for  him.  It  was 
plainlv  evident  that  Chicago  meant  to  do  everything"  in  her  power  to 
nominate  Lincoln,  .\lthough  the  city  had  many  large  halls,  one  indeed 
as  large  as  that  in  Charleston  where  the  Democratic  con\ention  was  ihen 
being  held,  it  was  decided  that  a  special  building  must  be  erected. 

The  wigwam  was  180  feet  long  and  (jo  feet  wide,  and  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  .Market  Streets.  A  stage  extended  along  the  east 
side  of  the  hall  and  at  each  end  was  a  spacious  committee  room.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  stage  was  reserved  for  newsj^aper  men  and  back  of 
that  rose  the  seats  for  the  delegates.  The  ladies  gallery  was  on  three 
sides  of  the  building.  Seventy  pillars  supported  the  galler\-  and  there 
were  four  stairways  leading  U])  to  that  t1oor.  There  were  live  skv- 
lights  and  twenty-live  Avindows.  Twelve  thousand  visitors  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  wigwam.  The  ladies  assisted  the  young  Re])ublicans 
of  the  city  in  decorating  the  ])lace.  Towers  were  placed  at  the  corners 
of  the  building  and  Hag  ])oles  were  moored  on  top  of  them.  In  one  tower 
was  a  small  cannon.  It  was  ajjparent  that  the  ])lans  of  the  Chicago 
i:eople  had  not  been  formed  with  an  inaccurate  estimate  of  what  would 
be  required.  When  the  national  ct)n\ention  ojjened  on  the  mcM'ning  of 
May  i()  there  were  10,000  ])eo])le  in  the  wigwam.  Women  packed  the 
galleries,  delegates  filled  the  seats  on  the  main  fioor.  the  newspaper 
writers,  some  900  in  number,  were  in  their  places,  the  ])latform  was 
crowded  and  the  telegra])h  instruments,  installed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
national  convention,  were  ticking  off  the  words  that  were  to  be  a  battle 
call  for  action. 

It  was  evident  that  the  delegates  had  come  to  that  convention  for 
business.  Following  the  eustoni  ^)\  previous  con\entions,  the  Chicago 
P»oard  of  Trade  had  provided  some  social  affairs.  One  of  these  was  a 
pleasure  trip  on  the  lake  at  si.x  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day's 
session.  But  there  were  .so  few  in  attendance  when  the  special  fieet  of 
boats  was  ready  to  leave  the  dock  that  the  atfair  was  given  up  altogether. 
The  convention,  assembled  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ke])t  on  during 
the  evening  with  its  business.  At  the  afternoon  session  on  the  second 
day  of  the  convention,  the  excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  The  wigwam 
was  packed  with  a  crowd  of  12,000  people.  ICvery  foot  of  area  that  could 
entrances  were  filled.  Men  and  boys  were  perched  upon  the  railings  and 
su.spended  among  the  timbers  and  braces  which  supported  the  galleries, 
be  occupied  was  taken  uj)  and  all  the  aisles,  passagewavs  and  even  the 
There  were  as  many  i)e<)ple  outside  the  building  as  inside. 

The  Chicago  convention  in  i860  introduced  another  innovation  that 
later  decided  more  than  one  political  contest.  The  New  York  delegation, 
backing  William  If.  Seward  for  the  presidency  on  the  strength  of  his 
splendid  public  service  and  his  great  pronn'nence,  had  ])lanne(l  for  a  series 
of  remarkable  demonstrations.  No  .sooner  had  the  convention  opened 
on  the  first  day  than  the  Seward  men  came  to  the  fore.  They  shouted 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  waved  their  hats  and  waved  Hags.  Every  time 
the  name  of  Seward  was  mentioned  or  hinted  at,  this  demonstration  was 
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on.  Lincoln's  friends  saw  that  they  must  do  something  too,  and  it  was 
not  long"  before  the  Lincoln  states'  delegates  were  provided  with  flags 
and  instructions  to  yell  every  time  "Old  Abe"  was  referred  to  in  any  way. 

William  M.  Evarts,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  nominated  Seward.  Thereat  the  New  York 
delegation  went  wild.     The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Then  Norman  P).  Jiidd  of  Chicago,  nominated  Lincoln.  The  demon- 
stration was  enthusiastic  for  the  "rail  splitter  of  the  Sangamon,"  but 
it  was  not  so  strong  as  for  Seward.  The  forces  were  not  so  well  organ- 
ized and  there  had  been  little  time  to  get  into  any  concerted  action. 
But  when  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  was  seconded  by  Caleb  B.  Smith  of 
Indiana  the  real  demonstration  of  the  convention  started.  The  women 
in  the  galleries  had  been  asked  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  Hundreds 
of  flags  had  been  distributed  throughout  the  vast  amphitheatre.  There 
was  no  need  for  a  signal.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Smith  concluded  than  the 
whole  audience  seemed  to  rise  and  join  in  the  shouting.  The  Seward 
delegates  were  swept  off  their  feet.  If  they  did  not  stand  up  they  were 
lost  to  sight  and  so  many  of  them  arose  to  witness  the  scene. 

Three  ballots  only  were  needed.  Seward  received  173  and  Lincoln 
102  on  the  first.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  twenty-six  and  twenty-two 
votes  respectively,  were  the  only  states  that  cast  the  full  delea'ate  vote 
for  Lincoln,  while  New  York  with  seventy,  Wisconsin  with  ten,  Michigan 
with  twelve,  California  eight,  Minnesota  eight,  Kansas  si.x  and  District  of 
Columbia  two,  were  the  states  voting  soHdly  for  Seward.  Of  course 
both  men  had  the  benefit  of  split  votes  from  other  state  delegations. 

On  the  second  ballot,  Lincoln  received  181  votes  to  Seward's  184, 
the  Illinois  man  making  substantial  gains  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,   Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 

On  the  first  ballot  Ohio  had  voted  eight  for  Lincoln,  five  for  McLean 
and  thirty-four  for  Chase.  The  second  ballot  showed  Ohio  with  fourteen 
for  Lincoln,  three  for  McLean  and  twenty-nine  for  Chase. 

As  the  taking  of  the  third  ballot  commenced  it  was  evident  that 
Lincoln's  chances  were  becoming  stronger.  Massachusetts  took  four 
votes  from  Seward  and  gave  them  to  Lincoln.  Other  states  giving  more 
votes  to  Lincoln  than  on  the  second  ballot  were  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Oregon. 

Those  who  had  kept  close  tab  on  the  balloting  now  saw  that  Lincoln, 
with  a  vote  of  231^  to  Seward's  180,  had  the  nomination  in  his  grasp. 
Three  more  votes  would  give  Lincoln  more  than  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority.  A  member  of  the  Ohio  delegation  sprang  to  his  chair,  changed 
four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln  and  "it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting." 

The  assembly  broke  loose.  The  noise  was  so  terrific  that  the  firing 
of  the  little  cannon  mounted  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wigwam  could 
not  be  heard  inside.  This  kept  up  for  many  minutes  and  when  it  died 
away,  Mr.  Evarts  of  New  York  in  a  ringing  speech  came  out  strong  in 
pledge  of  Seward's  support  for  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"The  state  of  New  York,"  said  Evarts,  "came  here  to  nominate  a  man 
who  has  served  the  state  from  boyhood  up.  It  was  from  Governor  Seward 
that  most  of  us  learned  to  love  Republican  |)rinciples  and  the  Republican 
party.      His   fidelity   to   the  party   and    the   principle   that    the   majority 
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o^overn.  liis  interest  in  the  advancement  of  onr  ]:)arty  to  its  victory  that  our 
coinitry  may  rise  to  its  true  j^lory  inchices  me  to  speak  his  sentiments, 
as  I  do  indeed  the  opinions  of  onr  delectations,  when  1  nio\e  as  I  do  now, 
that  the  nomination  of  .Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  as  the  Ke])nl)lican 
candidate  for  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  country  for  the  ot^ce  of  chief 
mai^istrate  of  the  American   I'nion  be  made  unanimous." 

The  rest  of  the  convenlion  was  (k'x-oted  li>  perfunctory  work  in  th.e 
nomination  of  Hannibal  Ilamlin  oi  .Maine,  for  \'ice-I'resi(lent.  Orators 
attempted  to  s])eak  but  were  not  heard.  business  over  the  delegates 
broke  away  for  railroad  and  lake  excursions.  The  ])resideiU  of  the  con 
vention  made  a  brief  speech  in  adjourniuL;'  the  as-^enibh  and  in  closin." 
said: 

"Xow,  i^enllemen.  that  we  have  C(;mpleted  so  well,  so  th.orouL;hl\". 
the  s^reat  work  which  the  ])eo])le  sent  us  here  to  do.  let  us  adjourn  to  our 
several  constituencies;  and,  thanks  be  to  (  lod  wlio  L;ivelli  ihe  viclorw 
we  will  triumph." 

o 


Till-:  TRIIU'TR  ()!•    A  Cb:.\Tnn'. 

The  (|uanlit_\'  and  (piality  of  materials  already  ])ublislied  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  reached  such  ])onderous  proportions  that  it  is 
almost  with  misi^'ivins^s  that  the  editors  recommend  another  volume  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  this  great  subject. 

The  Lincoln  Centennial,  liowever.  has  proihiced  so  much  literature 
of  sur])assing"  merit  that  the  ]M-eservation  and  presentation  within  reason- 
able space  of  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  morlern  thinkers  and  leaders 
upon  that  occasion  seem  to  us  an  effort  worthy  of  th.e  widest  appreciation. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  a  book 
recentl\-  ])ublishe(l  l)y  A.  C.  AlcClurg  &  Co.,  under  the  title  ".Mjraham 
Lincoln.  The  Tribute  of  a  C'entury"  by  Lion.  N^athan  William  Mac- 
Chesney.  of  C'lncago,  one  of  Illinois'  brightest  \oung  men  and  a  member 
of  the  Lincoln  League.  The  excellence  of  the  individual  articles  se- 
lected, their  sco])e  and  the  list  of  authors  re|)resented  show  clearly  a 
keen  editorial  insight  and  ])atriotic  ipurpose.  The  reading  of  this  volume 
serves  not  alone  to  accpiaint  us  with,  the  man\-  phases  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter de])icted  therein,  but,  in  addition  ins|)ires  our  earnest  devotion  to 
the  great  causes  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

This  book  slmuM  be  in  lite  ])ossession  of  every  American  family 
and  in  ever\-  colleelion  of  l.incolniana.  Luring  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
celebrations  held  throughout  the  conntr\-  in  \^){r.)  men  ol  e\ery  ])o'nt  ot 
view,  of  every  part  of  .\merica,  and  from  every  class,  all  competent,  gave 
public  estimates  of  the  life  and  inlluence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  'idieir 
words  have  been  collected  here  and  welded  into  a  c<)nnected  and  delinitiw 
w<jrk. 

Some  of  the  authors  and  iheir  pa])ers  are:  Theixlore  l\oo-^e\elt. 
"Abraham  Lincoln";  W'oodrow  Wilson.  "".V  .Man  of  the  I'eople"  :  A.dlai 
K.  Stevenson.  "Lincoln.  The  Statesman";  L\nian  .Vbbott.  "Lincoln  as 
Labor  Leader";  Julia  Ward  llowe.  ".A  \ision  (poem);  jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  "The  Prophet  on  the  Stuni])" ;  Jose])h  W.  l-'olk,  "The  Lincoln 
Memorial";  Ifenrx  \  an  Dyke,  "  bVom  \Vashinglon  to  Lincoln";  Hooker 
T.  Washington,  ".\n   i':.\-Slave's  Tribute." 
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Statue  of  AbnilKim  Liuculu  by  Adulph  Aloxaiider  Wi'iniiian,  Erectcil  in 

the  Public  .Square  of  Ilodgcnvillo,  Kentucky,  by  the  State  ot 

Kentucky  and  the  Lincobi  I'arin  Association 

(Mr.  Weinman  wat;  a  jiupil  tif  Aiiguj^tus  Saiul-Gaudcns) 


By  courtesy  of  A.  C.  McClurgr  &  Co.,  copyrighted. 
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Direct  Primary  Law 

B\    1  loNOKAliLK    SaMUKL    A.    EtTELSON, 

Ilinois  State  Senator. 

The  enactment  of  a  valid  di- 
rect ]jrimary  law  for  the  state  of 
Illinois  is  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  it  appears.  It  is  the  most 
troublesome  subject  that  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  legislated  upon 
in  decades.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  our  state  has  invalidated  three 
separate  and  distinct  primary  laws 
on  account  of  their  unconstitution- 
ality. The  underlying-  difficulty 
seems  to  rest  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  our 
state,  viz.,  Article  IV,  Sections  7 
and  8,  which  is  as  follows : 

"The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  consist  of 

SAMUEL  A.   ETTELSON  ^j^^.^^   ^-^^^^^   ^j^^   ^^^^^^^^^^^   ^^f 

the  members  of  the  senate.  In  all  elections  of  representatives 
aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  dis- 
tribute the  same,  or  equal  ])arts  thereof,  among  the  candi- 
dates, as  he  shall  see  fit ;  and  the  candidates  highest  in  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected." 

The  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  our  state  has  decided  that  a  primary 
is  an  election  and  that  a  valid  primary  law  must  give  the  voter  the  same 
privilege  of  cumulating  his  vote  at  a  primary  as  the  voter  has  at  an  elec- 
tion ;  if  such  privilege  is  denied  the  voter  at  a  primary  the  primary  law 
is  unccjnstitutional.  Our  Su])reme  Court  has  also  held  that  no  law  can 
recjuire  each  of  the  political  parties  to  nominate  three  candidates  for 
re])resentative  in  the  Cicneral  Assembly.  As  the  court  has  pointed  out, 
if  such  requirement  be  made  the  minority  party  and  majority  party  will 
both  be  compelled  to  nominate  three  candidates  for  the  lower  house,  and 
in  many  instances  this  will  result  in  the  election  by  the  dominant  j^arty 
of  all  three  of  its  nominees.  In  this  way  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion known  as  the  Minority  representation  feature  of  our  Constitution, 
will  be  rendered  ])ractically  nugatory. 

A  direct  i)rimary  is  an  instrument  which  s]n-ings  originally  from 
the  elector,  and  hence  the  voter  himself  must  haxe  the  right  to  determine 
liow  many  candidates  re]iresentative  shall  be  placed  in  nomination  by  his 
political  ])arty.  No  ])olitical  committee  has  the  right  to  determine  this  for 
the  elector. 

It  nuist  be  l)orne  in  mind  thai  the  clause  of  the  Illinois  Constitution 
])roviding  for  the  nomination  of  members  of  tiie  ( leneral  Assembly,  is 
totally  difi^erent  from  that  of  the  Constitution  in  any  other  state  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  primary  laws  of  our  state  have 
been  so  difficult  to  frame.  If  our  Constitution  were  similar  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  other  states  little  difficulty  would  exist.  In  few,  if  any, 
states,    other   than    our    own,   are    nominees    for    representatives    in    the 
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(jeneral  Assembly  called  iiiJon  to  canvass  an  entire  senatorial  district  in 
order  to  secure  a  nomination  or  election.  In  this  state  there  are  51  sena- 
torial districts,  in  eacli  of  which  a  state  senator  is  elected.  These  sena- 
torial districts,  outside  of  Cook  County,  cover  territory  in  several  coun- 
ties. In  each  district  there  are  to  he  elected  three  representatives.  Each 
candidate  for  representative  must  cover  the  same  territory  as  a  candidate 
for  the  state  senate.  At  the  same  time  there  nuist  he  accorded  to  the 
voter  the  privilege  of  so  distrihuting-  or  cumulating-  his  vote  that  the 
minority  party  in  a  senatorial  district  ma\-,  it  possible,  elect  a  minorit}' 
rejjresentative  from  such  senatorial  district. 

In  none  of  the  other  states  does  such  a  prcnision  obtain.  I'',acli  state 
has  two  branches  in  its  legislature,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  re])resen- 
tatives.  The  senatorial  districts  are  properly  ai)portioned  according  tn 
population  while  these  districts  are  subdivided  into  rei)resentative  districts 
and  in  accordance  with  the  plurality  rule,  the  candidate  of  his  i)arty  for 
representative  receiving  the  highest  nuniljer  of  votes  in  the  representative 
district  is  the  nominee  of  that  ]3arty. 

Xo  better  illustration  of  the  well-nigh  insuiJcrablc  l)arricrs  tl^at  have 
confronted  the  legislature  in  drafting  a  legal  direct  primary  law  can  be 
presented  than  a  (piotation  from  the  language  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Carter  in  his  specially  concurring  o])inion  in  the  case  of  l'eo])le  v. 
Strassheim,  240  111..  2~().    judge  Carter  says: 

"After  all  the  legislation  and  litigation  on  lliis  subject,  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  should  have  been  told, 
clearly  and  e.\i)licitly,  by  the  opinitMi  in  this  case,  just  what  con- 
ditions must  be  met  in  order  to  draft  a  constitutional  law  govern- 
ing legislative  nominations  by  direct  primary.  1  f  such  a  law 
cannot  be  drafted  without  rendering  'nugatory  the  constitutional 
provisions  for  minority  re])resentation.'  as  intimated  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  this  case.  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  court 
should  have  stated  such  fact  in  this  ojjinion  in  huiguage  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case  seems  to 
intimate  that  grave  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  court  whether  in  \iew 
of  the  ])eculiar  language  of  tlie  constitution  of  our  state  governing  the 
matter  of  minority  representation  a  valid  direct  i)rimary  law  can  be 
drafted  pertaining  to  the  nomination  of  representatives  in  the  Ceneral 
Assembly. 

With  this  in  mind  tlie  h'orty  Sixth  ( ieneral  .\ssembly  wisely  hit  upon 
the  ])lan  of  separating  from  the  general  ])rimary  law  all  reference  to  the 
nomination  of  members  of  the  ( ieneral  .Xssembly.  The  law  making  body 
l)assed  two  bills  and  ])ro\ided  for  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
legislature  in  a  separate  law.  and  in  another  measure  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  all  elective  officers,  such  as  state,  county  and  cit\-.  etc. 

The  reason  for  this  action  was  plain  and  the  Legislature  should  be 
commended  in  this  regard.  Should  the  Sui)reme  Court  see  lit  again  to  set 
aside  the  se])arate  law  covering  tlie  nomination  of  member^  ot  the  (  ieneral 
Assembly,  the  main  measure  which  proxide^  for  tir.'  nomination  ol 
other  officials  will  still  be  in  forci'  and  effect.  I  l'  the  main  measure  be 
assailed  it  will  ])r()l)ably  be  upheld  by  the  eourt  of  last  resort. 

Other  states  have  direct  primary  laws  and  these  laws  ha\e  been  sus- 
tained in  their  courts  of  last  resort. 

No  good  reason  occurs  at  this  time  why  a  direct  primary  law  in  thi^ 
state,  which  eliminates  the  troublesome  (juestion  of  minority  representa- 
tion should  not  be  interpreted  as  constitutional. 
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Aurora  Post  of  the  Lincoln  League 

Ai.i.i-:kr  L'.  W'li.sox,    ri<i:sii)i':\i-. 

When  re])()rts  came  from  Sprinj^ficld  early  in  I)eceml>er.  190:), 
amionncinj^'  the  orn^anization  of  the  Lincoln  League  of  Illinois,  there  was 
a  i^rcat  anionnt  of  interest  aroused  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  rej^ardin^'  the  ]n-eanible  and  object  of  this  Lca.nue,  the  lire  of 
])atri()tism  in  the  hearts  of  Illinois  sons  was  fanned  to  a  while  heat, 
the  result  hein^-  that  i^real  numbers  yathere:!  toj^ether  in  ditl'erent  locali- 
ties to  orj^anize  Lincoln  Posts,  each  member  feeling-  it  an  honor  to 
beloni^"  to  an  orj^anization  which  has  for  its  object:  the  raisini^'  of  the 
standard  citizenshi])  in  Illinois  to  conform  to  Lincoln's  idea  that,  "Kii^ht 
makes  mi^ht." 

Aurora  could  not  afford  to  be  behind  the  stampede  of  organization, 
therefore,  came  quickdy  to  the  front  and  organized  the  .\urora  Lost,  the 
latter  ])art  of  December,  1901;.  (  )ur  Lost  is  i^'oinjj^  to  s^row  and  l)e  a 
leader  because  we  desire  to  see  the  i)rinci])les  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ])er- 
petuated.  We  believe  there  is  no  better  way  to  fvdiill  the  object  of  this 
I^eas^ue  than  by  havini^-  the  younj^'  men  of  this  state  lake  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  (Government.  The  future  Legislators  mu^l  be  made  up  of  the 
younj^-  me!i  of  toda\',  conse(|uently.  it  is  necessary  that  they  become  in- 
terested in  all  civic  and  ])olitical  (|uestions  of  City,  State  and  Xation,  so 
that  they  can  meet  their  res])on>ibilit\-  and  u])ho]d  the  principles  advo- 
cated and  practiced  by  Lincoln. 

.\s  the  time  drew  near  for  the  I'lrsl  ,\nnu;d  r>an(|uel  of  the  Lincoln 
Leai^ue,  which  was  held  in  Second  Regiment  .\rmor\',  Chicaino,  I'eb.  12, 
T910,  we  found  .\urora  Lost  very  an.xious  to  attend  same.  A  ha])py 
crowd  met  at  the  C  l'>.  &  O.  l)e])ot  to  make  the  trip  to  Chicagt),  where 
they  enjoyed  the  very  e.xcellent  menu  which  had  ben  i)re])ared.  ( )ur  Post 
was  seated  at  two  tables  and  when  the  crowd  of  twelve  hundred  diner.s 
arose  to  cheer  the  orchestra  and  sinj;"  "America,"  we  took  our  part  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  speeches  which  were  made  and  none  left  the 
Lancpiet  Hall  but  felt  am])ly  repaid  for  beiui.;'  there.  It  was  no  small 
honor  to  hear  Honorable  John  Tem])le  (Jraves,  who  is  so  widely  known 
as  an  orator.  The  address  of  States  .Attorney  Wayman  was  also  t^reatly 
enjoyed,  es])eciall\',  as  it  came  from  a  man  who  was  showint^"  bv  his 
work  that  he  not  only  believed  ihe  principles  of  Lincoln  but  ])ut  them  into 
l)ractice. 

.\t  the  formal  orjL^ruiization  of  our  Lost  the  followint;"  officers  were 
elected:  .Albert  C.  Wilson,  Lresiilent ;  (has.  Michels,  A'ice-President ; 
R.  L.  Howe.  Secretary-'iVeasurer.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing'  some 
very  line  addresses  by  some  of  the  state  otticers  of  the  Leaj^ue,  also 
Hon.  I  [arry  I'".  Atwood.  of  Chicas;o.  IVfr.  .Vtwood  j^i^ave  a  very  touchin*;- 
word  paintinti^  in  which  .Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  central  i)lace.  We  hope 
to  hear  him  aijain  in  one  of  his  able  addresses. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  l)elie\e  there  is  a  i^reat  future  for  the 
Lincoln  Leai;ue  and  1  trust  we  will  take  advantatje  of  every  opportunity 
to  encourage  any  jiublic  officials  or  jirivate  citizens  in  anything-  they  may 
do  to  suppress  corruption  of  any  form. 
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The  Deep  Water  Way 


W  Al.LACK  (i.  CLARK 


Bv  Wallace  G.  Clark, 

Trustee   Sanitary  District  of  Cliicat^o. 

A  Deep  Water  \\^ay  connect- 
ing- the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  of  as  great  import- 
ance to  this  Country  as  that  which 
will  result  from  the  building-  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  for  it  is  through 
this  natural  artery  of  trade  that  is 
required  to  develoj:)  the  amazing 
possibilities  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
heart  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  forcefulness  of  this  state- 
ment mu-^t  strike  any  one  who  ade- 
quately grasps  the  transportation 
opportunities  offered  by  the  hfty- 
five  navigable  rivers  that  are  tribu- 
taries to  the  Mississippi. 

There  was  a  day  when  the 
lands  that  border  the  Mighty  Miss- 
issippi River  were  considered  worthless,  but  to-day  this  great  garden  land 
of  soil  has  been  found  capable  of  producing  crops  in  untold  wealth.  Each 
year  the  railroads  have  felt  the  demand  of  an  increasing  prosperity  ; 
transportation  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  future, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  we  can  look  for  relief  and  that  is  through  our 
waterways. 

In  the  face  of  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living,  the  development  of 
the  inland  waterways  afifords  the  means  of  aiding  in  checking  this  serious 
menace  by  providing  cheap  transportation  for  the  staples,  leaving  to  the 
producer  fair  returns  without  overburdening  the  consumer,  and  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  railroads  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  can  spare 
the  traffic  that  waterways  can  carry  for  less  than  one-quarter  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail. 

The  many  possibilities  of  developing  the  resources  of  this  country, 
which  can  be  brought  about  through  improving  our  inland  waterways, 
makes  it  a  subject  which  calls  for  the  most  serious  thought  of  the  Nation. 
There  is  no  [mblic  body  that  has  done  more  to  bring"  about  the  discussion 
which  is  necessary  to  precede  a  great  undertaking  of  this  character  than 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago' — in  fact,  the  District,  cutting  through 
the  great  stone  divide,  hrst  opened  up  the  ])ossibility  of  connecting  the 
(ireat  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  \'alley. 

While  the  building  of  the  main  channel  l)etween  Chicago  and  Lock- 
]iort  gave  the  first  opportunity  for  sucli  a  highway,  it  was  the  introduction 
before  the  45th  General  Assembly  of  the  .Sanitary  District's  Deep  Water- 
way Bill,  covering  that  stretch  between  Lockport  and  Brandons  road, 
known  as  the  Shanahan  level,  that  brought  about  the  State  wide  dis- 
cussion   which    took    place    and    (inally    resulted    in    the    passing   of   the 
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Constitutional  amendment,  authori/.inL;  an  exprnditurc  1)\  the  Stale  of 
$20,000,000,  to  devclo])  tliat  sectiiMi  of  tlic  Do  I'laines  and  Illindis 
\'alleys  between    Lockport   and    I'tica. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sanitary  District's  Deep  \\"ater  Way  I'.ill  al 
once  brou.uht  to  the  front  in  o])position  all  those  private  interests,  claini- 
iuLj-  vested  rii^hts  in  the  Des  I'laines  and  Illinois  \'alleys.  This  resulted 
in  much  discussion  of  Deej)  Water  Way  i)ossil)ilities  and  the  Assembly 
took  a  recess  that  the  subject  mij^ht  as^-ain  be  taken  u])  at  an  adjourueil 
session. 

The  passa.!4C  of  the  Constitutional  amendment.  ])ermittinj4-  a  $20,000,- 
000  bond  issue,  did  not  originate  with  those  friendly  to  the  District's  bill, 
but  had  the  full  sui)port  of  that  opposition  which  has  always  l)een 
antas>onistic  to  the  District  (leveloi)inf^  the  electrical  eneri^y  created,  in 
the  flow  of  water  passing  throuoh  the  main  channel  of  the  Drainage 
Canal,  but  through  the  rapid  fire  messages  of  Governor  Charles  S. 
Deneen,  and  the  work  of  the  Sanitar\-  District  trustees,  the  Assembly 
and  the  ])ublic  had  been  well  advised  of  the  importance  of  needed 
legislation  touching  this  subject;  therefore,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Dis- 
trict's bill  and  that  the  Legislators  might  show  to  tb.eir  constituents  what 
has  been  done  in  aid  of  a  Dee])  \\'ater  W'ay.  almost  like  magic  over  night, 
the  Constitutional  amendment  was  originated  and  recei\ed  the  full  sup- 
]X)rt  of  that  o])])osition.  although  many  friends  of  the  Deep  Water  W^ay 
aided  in  its  supixirt.  not  realizing  that  it  was  a  subterfuge  to  be  used 
for  delay  and  ultimate  defeat  of  any  Deep  Water  Way  legislation,  and 
that  its  originators  believed  that  the  peo])le  would  vote  down  any  pro]i- 
osition  to  increase  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the   State. 

At  the  election  which  followed  the  adjournment  of  the  A^>eml)ly. 
to  the  surprise  of  this  opposition,  the  people  had  caught  at  the  ])hrase 
"Deep  Water  Way"  anrl  approved  the  Constitutional  amendment  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  now  we  tind  th.is  same  op])osition  that  aided  in 
originating  the  Constitutional  amendment,  to-day.  doing  ever\thing  in 
its  ])ower  to  defeat  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur])oses  for  which  this  bill 
was  a])])roved  by  the  ])eo])le.  and  that  it  has  organized  a  ]M-ess  bureau  that 
])ul)lic  sentiment  may  be  moulded  in  o])position  throughout  the  State — 
and  if  the  friends  of  Deep  Water  ^^'ay  are  not  alive  to  the  situation, 
they  will  wake  U])  tf)  the  fact  when  it  is  too  late  that  this  op])osition  has 
not  only  defeated  all  ])ossil)ilities  of  a  dee])  water  way,  but  that  il  has 
taken  awa}-  the  State's  ()])])ortunity  of  benehting  from  the  large  revenues 
that  can  be  derived  by  develo])ing  the  water  ])ower  in  the  Des  I'laines 
and  Illinois  X'alleys;  a  systematic  cam])aign  is  now  going  on  for  this 
defeat. 

During  the  month  of  Ma\-  u])wards  of  50,01)0  co])ies  of  a  i)am|)hlet 
called  the  "Public  Ser\ice"  were  >ent  out  bv  this  o])])osition,  throughout 
the  State  of  Illinois,  in  whicli  it  di^])lays  in  ]n>\(\  \\\)v  the  statement 
"Public  Ownership's  I  leaviest  l''ailure,  the  World's  ( ireatest  lC.\])eriment 
Ridden  b\-  Politics  and  lncom])etence  ;  Chicago  Drainage  District's  Powei 
Plant  at  l>ock])ort — Csed  as  a  Political  'l"oy. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  answer  the  nian\  fa]>e,  wilful  and  malicious 
statements  made  in  thi^  ])am])hlet,  further  than  to  state  that  the  Drain- 
age l5oard,  through  it>  munici])al  ])lant.  ha>  reduced  th.c  cost  of  electrical 
energy,  furnished  the  many  nuuiici|)alities.  taxable  to  the  District  from 
$105  per  arc  light  ])er  year  for  light  furnished  by  overhead  service  and 
^^35  per  arc  light  jjer  year  for  conduit  service,  to  v$32.oo  per  arc  light 
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per  year,  and  still  with  this  s^reat  reduction,  if  the  Sanitary  District  were 
a  private  corporation  instead  of  a  municipal  b(jdy,  the  trustees  would 
have  been  justified,  throuj^h  its  earnings,  to  have  declared  a  dividend 
to  its  stockholders  within  twelve  montlis  after  the  first  kilowat  of  electri- 
cal energy  was  delivered  to  its   hrst  consumer. 

One  of  the  most  interestin.g  articles  that  could  be  written  to-day 
would  be  one  headed  "h'ooling  the  People"  and  to  be  honestly  edited  by 
the  IHectrical  Combine  of  this  State,  as  to  the  means  employed. 

LINCOLN  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

In  pursuance  of  Section  Seven  of  Article  Six  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Lincoln  League  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  Hon.  Charles 
W.  Hadley  of  Wheaton,  Chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  oratorical 
contest. 

During  the  month  of  December  notices  were  mailed  to  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  notifying  them  that 
students  of  their  institutions  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  Linc<dn 
Oratorical  Contest,  all  orations  to  be  submitted  on  or  before  January 
25th.  In  response  to  these  notices  the  following  contestants  submitted 
their  orations  on  Lincoln  as  follows : 

Raymond  Pruitt,  Chicago,  111.,  "The  Great  American  L'nifer" ;  J. 
Ben  Wand,  Decatur,  111.,  "Abraham  Lincoln";  Donald  L.  Breed,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  "Abraham  Lincoln"  ;  I.  E.  Ferguson,  Chicago,  111.  "Lincoln. 
A.postle  of  a  LTniversal  Religion":  L.  E.  Elam,  Greenville,  111.,  "Lincoln, 
the  Man  of  the  People" ;  Miss  F.  E.  Allen,  Chicago,  111.,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  Political  Idealist";  W.  J.  Stephenson,  Bourbonnais.  111.,  "Lin- 
coln, the  Ideal  Citizen";  Helen  Prindle  Patton,  Evanston,  111.,  "A  Pa- 
triot's Gethsemane" ;  Miss  Alma  Ball,  Chicago,  111.,  "Abraham  Lincoln"; 
D.  L.  Carlson,  Greenville,  111.,  "Lincoln,  the  Man";  Stonewall  Brown, 
Chicago,  111.,  "The  Attitude  of  /Vbraham  Lincoln  Toward  the  South"  ; 
Thomas  E.  Hicks,  Chicago,  111..  "The  Lincoln  Bridge"  ;  R.  H.  Gleason, 
Chicago,  111.,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Public  ?klan" ;  Harry  L.  Smith, 
Galesburg,  111.,  "Lincoln  and  Republicanism";  Herman  ]\1.  Schwarz. 
Jacksonville.  111..  "Abraham  Lincoln";  Miss  Frances  Wilson.  Galesburg. 
111.,  "Lincoln  and  the  Homely  Virtues." 

Before  this  time.  Rev.  John  Thompson  of  Wheaton.  pastor  of  the 
Gary  Memorial  M.  E.  Church.  Judge  Frank  Plain  of  Aurora,  Count} 
Judge  of  Kane  County  and  Judge  Adelor  J.  Petit  of  Chicago.  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  were  chosen  as  judges  of  the  contest. 
The  orations  were  submitted  to  the  judges  and  they  selected  the  follow- 
ing as  winners  of  the  ])rizes  : 

First  Prize — llelen  Prindle  I'atton.  616  h\)ster  Street.  Evanstnn,  111. 

Second  Prize — J.  Ben  Wand.  Care  James  Milliken  l\.  Decatur.  111. 

Third  Prize — Marry  L.  Smith,  Care  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III.; 
Raymond  Pruitt,  5635  Lexington   Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

All  the  orations  were  hue  ]3roductions  and  it  was  wdth  some  diffi- 
culty that  tlie  judges  agreed  upon  the  successful  contestants.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  more  time  will  be  given  to  the  i)articipants  so  that  the 
orations  may  be  presented  sooner  and  the  successful  contestants  given 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  their  orations.  In  this  issue  we  ])ul)lish  tlie 
oration  winning  first  place  and  the  others  will  Ije  ])ublished  later. 
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LINCOLN. 

Xc'w  heroes  rise  above  the  toihiii;-  throni^". 

And  daily  come  resplendent  into  view. 

Tt)  i^ass  again,  remembered  by  a  few. 
And  lea\e  one  form  in  bold   relief  and   >tr(>ng' 
That  hi.gher  looms  as  ages  march  along; — 

( "^ne  name  tliat  lingers  in  the  memory,  too — 
And  singers  through  all  time  shall  raise  the  ^ong 

And  keep  it  swelling  loud  and  ringing  true! 
i-o.  where  the  feet  of  IJncoln  ])assed.  the  earth 

Is  sacred — where  h.e  sleeps  we  set  a  ^hrine! 

(  >,  to  have  ])ressed  his  hand  I     Thai  had  sut^.ced 
To  make  my  children  wonder  at  my  worth — 

\'et.  let  them  glorv.  since  th.eir  land  and  nn'ne 
Math  rt-ared  the  greatest  martyr  after  Christ. 

is.   E.    KiSER. 

O 

A  PATRIOT'S  GETHSEMANE. 

It  is  night  in  a  g"reat  city.  In  a  room  in  tlie  chief  mansion  a  man 
stands  solitar\-,  lost  in  thought — a  tall,  ungainly  figure  with  stooping 
shoulders;  the  stern  face  is  haggard  and  seamed  with  lines  of  care;  his 
eyes  are  sad  and  weary;  but  in  his  countenance  rests  the  calm  of  a  soul 
surrendered  to  deep  experiences. 

llowed  down  wilji  an  agony  of  mental  struggle,  he  stands  absorbed 
in  gloomy  contemplation.  There  sounds  in  his  ears  the  measured  tread 
of  marching"  feet  in  the  streets  below,  the  clatter  of  g-alloi)ing"  S(juads  of 
cavalry,  and  the  low  rumble  of  artillery  wagons  over  the  pavement,  while 
in  imagination  lie  hears  the  cries  and  groans  o\  anguished  sufferers  in 
the  nearest  army  hospital.  ( ).  the  dreadful  curse  of  war!  Would  it 
never  cease? 

(  )n  the  table  before  him  lies  a  sheet  of  pajier  closely  covered  with 
writing,  but  as  \et  unlinisheil.  Its  completion  awaits  tiie  linal  decision  of 
this  solitary  man. 

Has  the  time  come?  Do  the  peoi)le  yet  sec  that  "the  ( iovernment 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free?"  Is  the  time  }'et 
come?  Ifow  much  longer  must  this  man  wait  l)efore  striking  his  blow 
for  freedom?  1  las  he  not  for  weary  months  controlled  his  ])assion  against 
slaverv  for  the  sake  of  the  I'nion.  seeking  for  the  least  violent  solution 
of  the  ])rol)lem?  lias  he  not  appealed  to  the  South  to  adojit  a  policy  of 
gradual  emancipation  ? 

"I  do  not  argue."  he  says.  "I  beseech  you  to  make  the  argument 
yourselves,  ^'ou  cannot  if  you  w<nild.  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times — 
the  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven, 
not  wrecking  nor  rending  an\thing.  Will  you  not  embrace  it?  So  much 
g^ood  has  not  been  done  by  any  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the 
providence  of  God  it  is  now  your  high  ])rivilege  to  do.  May  the  vast 
future  not  have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it  " 
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The  lines  of  disappointment  in  his  face  deepen  as  he  continues  his 
meditation. 

Had  he  not  then  turned  to  the  Border  States,  urging-  upon  them 
his  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation?  "Our  common  country,"  he 
says,  "is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action 
to  bring  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved 
to  the  world ;  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated, 
and  its  happy  future  fully  assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand. 
To  you  more  than  to  any  others  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that 
happiness,  to  swell  that  grandeur  and  to  link  }'our  names  therewith 
forever." 

His  melancholy  face  settles  into  greater  sadness.  How  vain  have 
been  his  pleadings !  The  haughty  Southerners  who  even  before  his  en- 
trance to  office,  began  their  preparations  for  insurrection  and  separation, 
are  now  exultant  in  the  glory  of  a  half-won  independence  and  fling  only 
scorn  and  contempt  in  the  face  of  his  earnest  arguments.  They  ridicule 
his  uncouth  manners ;  they  challenge  his  sincerity ;  they  build  a  wall  of 
conspiracy  about  him. 

Is  it  time?  O,  is  it  the  hour  to  strike  the  blow  which  will  dash  the 
masks  from  the  faces  of  his  undeclared  enemies  ?  What  of  Congress  and 
the  Cabinet?  Yes,  what  of  the  covert  distrust  and  lurking  disrespect 
of  those  whom  he  has  chosen  as  his  chief  advisers?  To  be  sure.  Congress 
has  been  steadily  advancing  toward  emancipation.  Law  after  law  has 
been  passed,  gradually  limiting  slavery  and  giving  privileges  to  the 
bondsmen.  But  what  does  that  mean?  Satisfaction?  No!  Enmity  on 
the  part  of  the  minority,  and  on  the  part  of  others,  anger  that  he  did  not 
act  more  quickly. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  room  he  paces  back  and  forth.  Were  they 
right  ?    Should  he  take  the  step  at  once  ? 

What  of  his  party  and  his  friends  in  the  North?  Those  of  his  own 
household  of  political  faith  are  threatening  him  with  disloyalty,  as  if  that 
for  an  instant  would  move  him.  Impatience,  complaints,  and  distrust  of 
his  judgment  come  from  the  friends  who  love  him  most.  Do  they  not 
realize  that  "without  an  army,"  (I  quote  from  his  biographer),  "without 
an  army,  without  a  navy,  without  money,  without  munitions,  he  has 
stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  most  stupendous,  most  widespread,  most 
thoroughly  equipped  and  appointed,  most  deeply  planned  and  infamous 
rebellion  of  all  history  ?  Where  traitors  are  in  every  department ;  where 
treason  is  the  rule,  loyalty  the  exception  !"  How  alone  he  is.  His  friends 
— where  are  they?    His  enemies? — everywdiere. 

With  the  sighing  of  the  wind  outside,  there  comes  before  him  the 
sorrow  and  destitution  of  his  country.  He  hears  the  low  cries  of  forlorn 
and  bereaved  mothers  and  sees  the  anguished  faces  of  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts. He  has  called  for  men  only  to  order  them  to  their  death.  He  has 
called  for  more  and  more  and  where  are  they?  With  breaking  heart 
and  bitter  thoughts  he  has  scanned  the  death  lists  and  visited  tlie  dying- 
men  in  the  hospitals.  His  heart  is  wrung  with  the  sufiferings  of  the  people 
and  he  prays  that  the  "mighty  scourge  of  war  may  s]5eedily  pass  away," 
yet  he  has  the  steadfastness  to  add  "if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  one  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
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sand  years  a.^'o,  so  still  it  must  be  said  that  the  iudj^nients  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  alto.yether." 

lias  the  time  come?  If  such  a  decisive  ste])  will  stem  the  tide  of 
foreii^n  hostilities,  is  it  not  worth  while?  iCn^iand  and  hVance  mav 
reco<^'nize  these  rebel  slates,  and  \>  hat  then?  In  his  ears  there  rin^"  the 
strokes  of  hundreds  of  hannners  ])nitdini;-  >hi])s  in  l''nL;lish  di)ck\ards, 
ships  to  hel])  the  rebel  states. 

lie  pauses  in  his  ])acin^-  to  consider  further  the  results.  Would  it. 
l)y  introducing-  into  this  seemingly  sectional  strife,  one  i^reat  moral  issue, 
win  for  the  I  nion  the  rii^hteous  sym])athy  of  mankind,  or  would  the 
horror  at  a  |)ossil)le  servile  insurrection  only  aunment  the  iJrowin_<4'  hos- 
tility of  England  and  h^rance?  Would  it  brini;"  down  u])()n  himself  and 
his  cause  the  overwhelmins^-  indii^nation  of  the  world?  lie  foresees  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  South  and  the  increased  fury  for  war,  the  scornful 
accusation  that  because  of  slavery  and  slavery  alone,  the  g'reat  ])ilot  of 
state  was  urg;inf;"  his  ship  throui^h  the  darkest  storm  of  war  and  bloodshed 
in  the  nation's  history.  What  of  his  fine  declarations  that  all  was  for 
the  preservation  of  his  beloved  and  cherished  l^nion  ?  Tt  was  not  for  the 
Union,  but  because  of  slavery  that  Abraham.  "I-'ather  Abraham,"  allowed 
millions  of  his  coi.mtr_\'"s  children  to  be  ])lunj4ed  into  <4"rief. 

In  the  North  he  sees  the  satisfaction  of  his  part}',  and  the  wild 
delight  of  a  peo])le  whose  clamorous  cries  have  at  last  been  answered. 
lUit  more  than  this,  ah,  more  than  this  he  discerns.  I  lis  suffering-  heart, 
already  wei<.^he(l  down  with  the  sorrows  of  a  nation,  cries  out  that  still 
more  must  be  added  to  its  burden,  that  this  will  not  be  the  end.' — war, 
bloodshed,  sorrow,  destitution  must  still  continue  uiuil  rebel  pride  has 
been  subdued.  And  beyond  that,  he  sees  lon^  years  of  per])U-\ity  and 
deeper  problems  yet  to  solve. 

The  sha(k)ws  gather  darker  about  his  somber  face.  Does  he  see  death 
lurking  l)ehind  the  curtain  of  the  futiu'e?  Does  he  understand  the  masses 
full  of  selfish  greed  and  hate?  Does  he  realize  that  out  in  the  darkness 
of  night  there  are  forces  of  evil  plotting  his  destruction?  Does  he  see  that 
the  consummation  of  all  this  conspiracy  and  treachery  and  hatred  will  be 
the  fmal  triumph  of  his  ])ersonal  enemies"-'  h'rom  an  unbroken  s])irit 
come  the  words,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it !  In  some  w^ay  which 
men  cannot  see.  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  because  (MU-  cause  is  just  and 
God  is  on  our  side." 

And  still  he  hesitates.  The  gloom  of  the  room  deepens.  The  silence 
of  the  decision  hour  is  tense.  I  lis  thoughts  for  a  moment  break  away  from 
the  (luestion  in  hand  and  tiu'u  with  yearning  to  the  simple  work  and  free- 
dom of  his  prairie  life,  when  he  wielded  the  axe  and  the  sickle  and  carried 
In's  grist  to  the  mill.  There  comes  to  mind  the  little  log  cabin  with  its 
chinks  in  the  wall;  the  broad  sunny  lields.  and  the  dark  mysterious  woods 
where  he  had  wandered  with  free  thoughts  and  a  happy  heart.  What 
longing  struggles  within  him  for  a  relief  from  all  this  eating  care,  a 
chance  to  be  a  boy  once  more  in  his  childhood  home!  And  within  this 
iierce  longing  does  there  come  the  dread  certainty  that  nevermore  shall  he 
return  to  the  little  cabin,  nevermore  shall  he  see  the  faces  of  those  be- 
loved in  his  childhood?  Does  he  see  again  the  vision  of  the  sacrilice,  the 
dreadful  cup  that  he  must  drink? 

He  stands  alone.     The  great  things  of  the  world  are  done  in  lone- 
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liness.  Alone  on  the  steamer  from  Harrison's  Landing-  he  had  plotted 
the  first  rough  draft  of  his  proclamation.  Alone  he  had  paced  the  gloomy 
road  of  indecision  and  perplexity,  waiting'  for  the  light  of  duty  to  shine 
upon  his  path.  Alone  he  had  waited  through  disaster  after  disaster,  till 
leaden-footed  victory  should  ring  out  that  the  fitting  hour  had  come. 

And  now  the  time  is  at  hand  to  do  or  not  to  do.  This  man  who 
has  awed  the  nations  into  silence  by  his  statesmanship  stands  with  the 
destiny  of  three  million  slaves  weighing  upon  his  decision.  The  most 
compassionate  and  tender-hearted  of  men,  he  has  restrained  his  own 
hatred  of  bondage  to  plead  with  the  South.  He  has  held  out  against 
party  and  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  As  the  rugged  oak  on  the 
mountain-side  to  which  the  people  liken  him,  he  has  withstood  the  storms 
of  persecution  and  scorn.  Or  like  the  very  mountain  itself,  he  has 
watched  over  the  country — he"  has  stood  as  a  rock  in  a  weary  land,  a  covert 
from  the  storm,  in  whose  shadow  a  people  may  find  refuge  and  retreat. 

The  hour  is  come  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  He  moves 
to  the  open  window  and  listens  as  if  to  catch  on  the  silent  air  of  night, 
the  answer  of  a  nation.  The  calm  of  midnight  reigns  on  the  city  below. 
He  thinks  of  the  plantations  far  away,  the  tired  toilers  huddled  in  their 
tiny  cabins.  Is  not  their  destiny  linked  with  the  destiny  of  all  mankind  ? 
For 
"When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's  aching 

breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west;  , 
And  the  slave  where'r  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full  blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  time." 

In  his  eyes  burns  a  sudden  fire.  His  face  is  firm  and  strong  again — 
The  decision  is  made. 

The  scene  shifts.  He  is  no  longer  alone,  but  in  the  company  of  his 
country's  chosen  men.  On  the  table  before  him  lies  the  final  proclama- 
tion.   Lincoln  takes  the  pen  and  signs  his  name. 

He  signs !  The  shackles  of  three  million  slaves  are  struck  to  the 
ground ! 

He  signs !  The  wavering  factions  of  the  North  are  united  by  a  fury 
of  enthusiasm  into  a  confident,  victorious  people! 

He  signs !  The  ground  is  swept  from  under  the  feet  of  the  South  ! 
The  great  moral  issue  at  stake  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  world ! 

This  is  for  his  country!  And  for  himself?  h^or  him,  a  name 
honored  on  every  shore ;  a  memory  forever  cherished  and  revered  by  his 
countrymen  ;  and  among  the  sons  of  God,  a  martyr's  crown  ! 

O 


New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  kee])  abreast  of  truth  ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires! 
We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  l)e 
Launch   our  Mayfiower  and   steer  boldly 
Through   the   desperate  winter  sea. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Commission  Form  of  Government 

Bv  Hon.  Wim.iam  Tidok  Atmadoc 


WILLIAM  TUDOR  APMADOC 


Since  what  is  known  as  '"Ccjni- 
missicn  Form  of  Government/' 
was  adopted  by  the  City  of  Galves- 
ton in  the  year  1901.  a  lari;e  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  United  States  have  adopted 
plans  of  local  government  modeled 
in  practically  the  the  same  form. 
Many  other  cities  are  following 
with  interest  the  experiments,  and 
it  bodes  well  for  an  improvement,  a 
neederl  imjirovemcnt.  in  ]\runicii)al 
Government. 

To  review  one  of  the  modern 
forms  of  Municipal  Government  by 
Commission,  will.  T  believe,  bring 
out  clearly  wherein  the  commission 
plan  differs  from  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

Colorado,  like  California,  confers  upon  her  cities  the  power  of 
framing  the  Municipal  Charter,  and  Colorado  Si)rings  is  the  most  recent 
convert  to  the  commission  ])lan.  Its  City  Charter,  involving  the  com- 
mission ])lan,  was  adopted  on  May  1 1,  1909,  by  a  vote  of  three  thousand 
to  two  Inindred. 

Under  the  Charter  of  Colorado  Si)rings,  "])owers  of  the  city  arc 
vested  in  the  elective  officers  of  the  City,  the  Mayor  and  four  Council- 
men,  excejit  as  they  are  reserved  to  the  peo])le  by  the  initiative  referen- 
dum features  of  the  Charter.  The  Mayor  and  Councilmen  are  elected 
at  large  for  a  term  of  four  years,  two  of  the  Councilmen  being  elected 
every  two  years.  The  executive  and  administrative  powers  are  distributed 
among  these  five  dej)artments :  Department  of  water  and  waterworks, 
Department  of  finances.  Department  of  ])ublic  safety.  Department  of  ])ub- 
lic  works  and  prcjperty.  Department  of  ])id)lic  healtli  and  sanitation." 

The  Mayor  under  this  Charter  is  the  commissioner  of  water  and 
waterwoks,  the  Council  designating,  by  a  majority  vote,  one  of  tlnir 
number  to  be  commissioner  of  each  of  the  other  departments.  The  Mayor 
in  most  of  the  Charters  is  assigned  the  head  of  the  Dei)artment  of  public 
affairs,  and  in  that  regard  the  Colorado  Springs  Charter  differs  from  the 
majority.  The  Mayor,  although  a  member  of  the  Council  or  commission, 
is  still  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  City.  and.  u\nni  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  the  ai)pro])riate  de])artment.  a])point^  the 
heads  of  such  de])artment  and  all  of  the  employees  of  the  City. 

The  Mayor  under  this  Charter  is  given  more  ])ower  than  that  granted 
the  Mayor  in  most  Charters.  'Idie  Mayor  prei)ares  the  amiual  budget, 
which  may  be  altered  or  decreased,  but  not  increased — he  is  member  ex- 
officio  of  all  boards  and  commissions  created  by  the  Charter  itself,  or  by 
ordinance  of  the  commission.     He  has  power  of  veto  and  the  right  of  sus- 
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pension  or  removal  of  employees.  This  Charter  protects  the  City  in  the 
matter  of  public  franchises  and  utilities,  in  that  it  is  provided  therein  that 
no  franchises  shall  be  granted  vvitliout  provision  permitting  the  City  to 
purchase  the  utility  or  proj^erty  at  physical  valuation  whenever  the  people 
deem  it  best  so  to  do  and  vote  in  favor  thereof.  Twenty-hve  years  is 
provided  as  the  franchise  limit,  and  no  securities  can  be  issued  in  excess 
of  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Council,  and  the  Council  is  given  the  right  to 
regulate  rates,  fares  and  charges  of  all  public  utility  corporations. 

The  question  might  be  asked  here,  "What  if  the  Council  refuses  or 
neglects  to  perform  these  duties?"  Idie  answer  is  found  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  and  in  those  provisions  regarding  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall.  Non-partisan  elections  are  provided  for,  and  all  nomi- 
nations made  by  petition.  Civil  Service  and  corrupt  practices,  as  well  as 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  are  provided  for,  and  we  behold  the 
modern  idea  of  ■Municipal  Government.  I  refer  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
Charter  as  an  example,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent. 
The  objects  sought  for  and  obtained  in  tlie  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment are  concentration  and  simplicity.  Concentration  of  power  secures 
the  location  of  responsibility,  and  concentration  combined  with  simplicity 
tends  to  expedite  business — and  these  are  the  essential  features  of  any 
efficient  form  of  g'overnment. 

There  are  about  fifty  cities  in  the  United  States  which  are  now  oper- 
ating, or  have  decided  to  operate,  under  the  commission  or  board  plan  of 
government,  and  more  than  sixty  are  considering  the  subject.  In  no 
place  of  its  adoption  has  there  been  a  return  to  the  "Mayor-aldermanic" 
plan.  Illinois  is  without  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  Illinois  Cities,  Vil- 
lages and  Towns  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  government,  although 
Governor  Deneen  in  his  message  to  the  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  December,  1909,  strongly  urged  that  "such  an  act  be  passed 
as  will  confer  upon  Illinois  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  the  power  to  ado]:)t 
this  form  of  government  should  they  so  desire."  However,  as  it  now 
appears  through  the  revelations  in  the  daily  press,  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  devote  very  much  of  its  time  to  expostulating  upon  the  theories 
of  Municipal  Government. 

The  Galveston  plan  of  1901  was  greatly  improved  upon  in  the 
Houston  plan  adopted  in  1904,  by  the  addition  of  features  relating  to 
Civil  Service  and  to  referendum  on  franchises,  and  in  turn  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  plan,  adopted  in  1908,  improved  upon  the  Houston  plan 
by  the  addition  of  a  non-partisan  primary  and  provisions  relating  to 
corrujit  practices,  the  initiative  and  recall.  The  Charters  of  today,  provid- 
ing for  commission  form  of  government,  contain  in  the  main  these  pro- 
visions. 

Briefiy,  Municij^al  Government  by  Commissicm  means  a  small  com- 
mission, elected  at  large,  with  ample  ])ay  and  sufficient  powers  to  com- 
pletely and  efficiently  govern  in  the  fullest  and  most  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  Such  a  plan,  with  ]irovision  governing  initiative,  recall,  referen- 
dum, civil  service,  corrupt  ])ractices,  etc.,  is  the  modern  idea  of  Munici])al 
Government. 

As  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  bettering  jNIunici- 
pal  Government  through  this  plan,  time  alone  can  reveal.  However, 
under  this  plan  (Jalveston  has  been  rebuilt,  Houston  has  reduced  her  tax 
rate,  Des  Moines  has  systemized  and  lessened  her  Municipal  expenses, 
and  in  these  cities,  and  in  many  others,  the  commission  plan  has  resulted 
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in    cleaner    strci-ts,    purer    water.   1)etter    H.ulil.   |)t)Hce,    and   j^eneral    effi- 
ciency. 

The  aim  of  coininissioii  furm  of  .\Iuiiicii)al  ( iDxermiKnl  i--  to 
better  ])r()vi(le  the  niechanlMii  llirou^li  which  the  Muniei])alit\  can  acc<iiii- 
plish  the  expressed  needs  of  its  citizen^.  lUit  ^ood  government  cannot 
l)e  obtained  solely  thronj^h  a  s\stem.  but  any  system,  however  perfect, 
in  order  to  be  successful  must  have  behind  it  th.e  active  interest  and  su])- 
port  o\  the  citizen. 

An  eloquent  tribute  from  a  recent  speech  of  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  on  Lincoln,  Hon.  \V.  H.  Meigs,  a  prominent  attorney  in  Great 
Falls,  Mont.: 

He  took  his  beloved  country  in  his  amis,  pressed  it  to  his  j»Teat  heart 
and  wejit  for  it,  and  ])ra\ed  over  it,  and  loved  it  as  tenderly  as  the  mother 
loves  the  cooing  babe,  smiling  so  s\veell\-  on  her  knee,  the  dearest  thing  in 
all  the  world. 

He  saw  the  need,  he  had  the  thought,  he  felt  the  ihrol)  of  I  lim  who. 
looking  out  u])on  humanity  of  llis  day,  tossed  hither  and  yon  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  and,  with  aching  heart,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  1  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as 
a  hen  doth  gath.er  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 

He  saw  with  a  clearness  of  statesmanship,  as  by  light  divine,  the  hid- 
den rocks  in  the  pathway  of  the  shi])  of  state,  and,  without  fear  or  favor, 
proclaimed  the  immuta1)le  law  that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

LINCOLN  IN  LANTERN   SLIDES. 

'idle  DeKalb  Lincoln  Collection  consists  of  over  1,000  i)ictures  about 
Lincoln  including  200  ditil'erent  sittings.  h>om  this  collection  some  fifty 
lantern  slides  have  been  made.  The  selection  oi  the  subjects  were  made 
by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  .Miss  Jane  .Addams  and  others  for  their 
lectures.  About  half  of  them  are  colored  by  Mrs.  A.  V.  Rowley.  The 
slides  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  lirady  portrait,  family  favorite. 

2.  Norwich  Cathedral,   hjigland. 

3.  Log  birth])lace  of  Lincoln. 

4.  Earliest  portrait  of  Lincoln,  extant. 

5.  Well  dug  by  Lincoln. 

6.  b'irst  Monument  to  Lincoln,  tree. 

7.  Lincoln's  mother's  grave. 

8.  liesler  jjortrait  of  Lincoln,    1S57. 

9.  Hesler  ])ortrait  of   Lincoln.    iSdo. 

10.  Camerson  Mill,  where  Lincoln  worked. 

11.  The  ])resent  ap])earance  of  the  mill  site. 

12.  Site  of  Offutt  store,  where  Lincoln  clerked. 

13.  The  Lincoln  P>erry  store. 

14.  Ann    Kutledge's  grave. 

15.  Howling  (Ireen  house,  where  Lincoln  boarded. 

16.  Fassett  negative  of  Lincoln. 

17.  bVame  of  rails  split  by  Lincoln. 

18.  Ox  voke  made  bv  Lincoln. 
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19.  Lincoln's  fatlier'.s  lo^'  house,  Charleston. 

20.  Lincoln's  father's  j^rave. 

21.  Lincoln  and  Flanks. 

22.  Lincoln's  S])ring"liel(l  home. 

23.  The  Wigwam,  where  Lincoln  was  nominated. 

24.  Lincoln  and  Grace   Bedell  incident. 
2^.  Lincoln  from  Fay's  original  negative. 

26.  Lincoln  raising'  flag  at  Independence  Hall. 

2y.  Lincoln  and  son,  Tad. 

28.  Stowe — Phillips — (larrison — John  Brown. 

29.  "We're  Coming",  Father  Abraham,"  Auto. 

30.  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repul)]ic." 

31.  Lincoln  in  ^ilcClellan's  tent. 

32.  Gen.  Sherman  and  Generals. 

33.  Lincoln  and  Pinkerton. 

34.  Lincoln  and  Cabinet. 

35.  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was  shot. 

36.  Box  in  Ford's  Theatre. 

37.  Chair  Lincoln  was  in  wdien  shot. 

38.  Flouse  where  Lincoln  died. 

39.  Hanging-  of  Conspirators. 

40.  Lincoln's  body  in  state,  Chicago  Court  House. 

41.  St.  Gauden's  statue,  standing. 

42.  Ball  statue  (Whittier's  poem). 

43.  St.  Gauden's  statue,  seated. 

44.  Statue  for  birthplace,  \\^einman. 

45.  Another  view  of  same. 

46.  Life  size  medallion,  cut  in   stone  by  Prasuhn   fur  DeKalb  col- 

lection. 

47.  Bust  model  in  clay  by  Westerberg  for  DeKalb  Lincoln  collection. 

48.  Profile  of  Westerberg  bust. 

49.  \Miite  House. 

50.  Monument  at  Springfield,  Bl. 

51.  American  Flag. 

These  slides  with  a  full  description  of  each  for  a  speaker's  benefit, 
will  be  loaned  for  seven  days  for  $10.00.  They  are  suitable  for  entertain- 
ments, G.  A.  R.  patriotic  clubs,  historical  society  meetings,  cliurch  serv- 
ices and  schools.  The  renter  of  the  slides  wnll  be  entitled  to  arrange  for 
one  general  entertainment  or  three  to  five  exhibits  in  his  or  neighboring- 
places,  just  so  that  the  slides  may  be  returned  the  seventh  day.  If  any 
one  has  a  rare  picture  of  Lincoln  or  scene  connected  with  Lincoln  histor}-, 
send  description  and  possibly  it  may  be  added  to  the  lantern  slide  list. 
Address  for  dates.  Herbert  \Vells  Fay,  UcKalb,  111. 

C.  E.  Sackett,  postmaster  of  Garden  Prairie.  Illinois,  has  resigned  his 
position,  because  he  thinks  he  has  had  it  long  enough.  Mr.  Sackett  was 
appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  has  served  consecutively  except  twcj 
years  during  Cleveland's  first  administration.  He  is  now  over  70  years 
of  age. 
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